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Famous Monster Movie 
Art of Basil Qogos 


The “monster craie" among hahy- 
bix)mers, sparked by the release of hor- 
ror classics to television in the late ‘50s, 
gave birth to a new phem)menon— the 
monster magazine. Famous Monsters of 
Filmland, was the premier publication 
for young horror film fans. 

Issues of the new magazine practi- 
cally leapt off the newsstand due in no 
small way to their striking cover paint- 
ings by Basil Gogos. Like a Bizarro 
Norman Rockwell, his stylish portraits 
of horror film characters and stars were 
seen on magazine covers throughout 
the 1960s and 1970s. Gogos’ 
Technicolored interpretations of 
Frankenstein, The Creature from the 
Black Lagcx^n, and the Phantom of the 
Opera, breathed new life into the old 
black and white images. His amazing 
use of color and btild, impressionistic 
brushwr)rk gave a sense of excitement 
and sophistication to his paintings 
which has never been matched. 

To many the name Basil Gogos is as 
familiar as that of Boris Karloff, Bela 
Lugosi or Vincent Price. Gogos’ paint- 
ings are as iconic as his subjects. The 
Famous Monster Movie Art of Basil 
Gogfis is a celebration of the career of 
the acknowledged master of film mon- 
ster portrait art. This long-overdue 
retrospective features high-quality 
reproductions of many of his most 
famtius paintings as well as many previ- 
ously unpublished paintings and draw- 
ings of classic film creatures and actors 
as well as the artist’s magazine, bcxik 
cover. Rock CD cover art, and movie 
posters. Also featured are in-depth 
intersnews with the artist and commen- 
tary from his contemporaries and film 
professionals alike. 
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INTRODUCTION 

by Rob Zombie 


RIGHT: 

Cover art for the Roh Zombie 
CD, Past, Present and Future 
Basil Gogos (2003). 


Roh Zombie is the farmer 
jruntman for t/ie heavy meted 
band. White Zombie. His 
soin CDs Hellbilly Deluxe, 
Past, Present and Future and 
Rob Zombie presents The 
Words and Music of 
Frankenstein featured cover 
art by Basil Gogos. Zombie 
recentlv turned to film making 
directing the horror hits 
House of 1000 Corpses and 
The Devil’s Rejects. 



Before we get started let’s define “genius” shall we. 

One of the many definitions of genius is “extraordinary cre- 
ative power.” Hmmmm... that sounds good. As we all know, 
genius comes in many strange and bizarre configurations, but 
unfortunately it is often overlooked due to the surrounding 
package it arrives in. Surely everybody is ready to call Mozart 
a genius or Picasso or even Charlie Chaplin. But, hell, add 
in a little fantasy or a horror twist and all bets are off. I can 
clearly remember back to my high school days spending 
many an hour arguing with my art teacher that Frank 
Frazetta was an amazing painter. “That’s pure ridiculous 
teenage junk,” I was told in that arrogant tone only a 
teacher can disburse. Of course all she saw was bar- j 
barians and sexy slave girls... I saw genius and, 
well, sexy slave girls. I think history has proven me 
right on that subject. Ain’t that right teacher? 

Anyway, why am I rambling on about Frank 
Frazetta? Well, because in the wide world of fantasy 
illustration taken to the level of high art only one 
other name comes to mind and that name is Basil 
Gogos. Once again this particular genius was 
brought to us all in the most oddball of packages. . . 
a seemingly lowbrow monster magazine, i am of 
course referring to the trailblazing, groundbreaking 
much beloved seemingly lowbrow monster maga- 
zine known as Famous Monsters of Filmbnd. 
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Wait a minute. . . are you saying that a “monster” painter is a genius? A man who should stand along 
side Rembrandt and Van Gogh? Yes.. . yes, I am. 

Once again as with Frazetta, Mr. Gogos transcends his horrific subject matter (nothing wrong with 

monsters mind you) and takes it to a masterful new level. Hell, to be able to create paint- 
ings of intense beauty featuring Frankenstein’s monster, Tlie Creature from 
the Black Lagoon or even Herman friggin’ Munster and turn them into 
'something that is ready to he hung in a gallery is. in my opinion, 
truly a mad genius at work. 

Sure, many, many try, there are a million guys doing monster 
art, but nobody, and I mean nobody, holds a candle to the mas- 
ter known as Gogos. 

One of the most amazing aspects to me of his work is his 
dynamic use of color. Think about it, most of the screen clas- 
sics he’s brought to life have only ever been seen in black 
J white and really, is there any other way you want 
to view them? Remember seeing Munster, Go Home 
for the first time? YEECH! 

Colorization of classic black and white 
images is a crime at worst, or a tough challenge 
at best. But damn if he doesn’t pull it off every 
single time with... well, flying colors. Seeing 
Lugosi’s Dracula or Chaney’s Phantom for 
the very first time in glorious color is an 
awesome sight to behold. Glorious really 
doesn’t describe what’s happening. . . 
Gogos colors are down right trippy 
and psychedelic, man. An exploding 
wonder to gaze uptm. 

Being the very proud owner of 
rveral Gogos originals (including a Wolf 
Man which Basil himself stated is his 
favorite painting ever!) 1 can’t help but 
stare at these things and think how does he 
do it? The attention to every detail is aston- 
ishing, yet the looseness of his hand is 
mind-boggling. Somehow Basil has found 
a way to breathe new life into these 
beloved old characters without ever 
destroying the beauty of their 
original splendor. That is the 
work of a true master. 





FOREWORD 

by Kerry Gammill 


Basil Gogos has been one of my artistic idols 
'ince 1965 when 1 feverishly ripped opened a package 
marked “Captain Company” containing priceless treas- 
ures — early hack issues of Famous Monsters of Fiimiand 
magazine. Finally, 1 got my first up-close, full-color kxrk 
at the image of Claude Rains as The Phantom of the 
(."^pera on FM 10. Through the eye holes of that motion- 
less mask, 1 gazed into the soul of a scarred and misunder- 
Htkxxl madman majestically cloaked in red, represented by 
Kild strokes of paint and washes of color. It seemed 
incredibly realistic, but with an energy no photograph 
could capture. It had the spark of life that can only be 
granted by the hand of a loving creator. Well, maybe 
those exact thoughts didn’t gel in my eleven-year-old 
mind, but 1 knew what I was seeing was really cool. 

Those early Famou.s Mon.ster covers have become 
classic images of the "monster kid" era when, it seemed, 
every boy had a couple of plastic models of Dracula and 
the Wolf Man on his dresser and the high point of the 
week was the Saturday night horror movie presented hy 
whatever ghoulish host his local station could dream up. 

Although he painted strange characters in bizarre 
colors, Gogos never looked down on his subjects or his 
•ludience. His work possessed the slick, professional quali- 
ty of the great commercial illustrators like Norman 
RiKkwell, Austin Briggs or Haddon Sundblom and his 
talents provided the monsters with an aura of dignity and 
respect seldom bestowed on such misshapen creatures. 

When 1 first met Basil Gogos several years ago at 
a horror tan convention 1 was surprised by the amazing 
amount of art he had turned out in recent years to supply 
the demands of monster fans eager to own prints or origi- 
nal works by the master monster artist. Each time I saw 
him he had more incredible drawings and paintings. The 
fact that there was not a book filled with these master- 
pieces grew more and more difficult to accept. Gogos 
slid there had been talk of it before, but nothing had 
ever come of it. 1 became determined to make it happen 
or die trying. 

I approached my friend J. David Spurlock at 
X’anguard Productions who had dragged me into the art 
Kxik world a few years ago with the publication of Rerry 
Gdmmill's Draicmg Monsters and Heroes for Film and 


Comics. A Gogos fan himself. David enthusiastically saw 
a Gogos book fitting well into Vanguard’s extensive series 
on great fantasy artists and jointly we set aKrut the task 
of tracking down as much of Basil's art as we could. 

Although it was a challenging task at times, 
David and I were eventually able to gather a record 
number of the classic Gogos monster portraits from the 
I960s and 19705. Our goal was to present them in the 
purist form possible, preserving all the richness of the 
originals. In addition to many of those classic pieces, we 
added an abundance of Gogos’ more current monster 
paintings and drawings which are just as powerful as his 
earlier monster works. 

Although Gogos is most famous for his vivid 
monster portraits. David and 1 were determined to repre- 
sent the full .spectrum of Basil’s career feeling that his 
fans would enjoy seeing examples of this versatile artist’s 
work in other areas. A major portion of Gogos’ liveli- 
hood in the 1960s came from producing covers and inte- 
rior illustrations for the wild and wooly field of men’s 
adventure magazines. While not the most sophisticated 
of publications, they provided work for many excellent 
artists of that time including Norm Eastman, Norman 
Saunders, Mort Kunstler, James Bama and of course, Basil 
Gogos. Seeing Gogos’ art from this colorful and often 
outrageous magazine genre will offer readers a fascinating 
look at what was one of the last havens for realistic 
artists during the waning days of the great era of 
magazine illustration. 

My thanks to my publisher and co-editor, J. 
David Spurlock for allowing me to be a part of this 
historic publication. It has truly been a labor of love. 
Thanks also to the many people who have supported 
this project with information, encouragement or contri- 
butions from their collections. They all helped to make 
this dream project a reality. 

Most of all, thank you, Basil Gogos for your 
cooperation and a.ssistance. and for the decades of inspi- 
rational art that did so much to make being a classic 
horror movie lover an even more delightfully unique 
experience — your friend and admirer, Kerry Gammill. 
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BASIL GOGOS 


A Colorful Life 



ne man in a d«speratt 
seorch for the ouHawt 
who ruined hit name 
and hit lifti 


LEWIS B. 


Basil Gogos’ first firofessioruil 
illustratinn. the cover (in oils) 
for the Western noi'el Pursuit 
fry LeuTS B. Patten 
(Pocket Books. /nc., 1959) 


Basil Gogos exudes the kind of Old 
World charm you might expect from 
someone with such an international 
background as his. “I’m from Egypt, of 
Greek parents,” explains Gogos. “I lived 
my younger years in Egypt. I went to 
Greece for the first time when I was 
nine years old. I love Greece.” 

Although he spoke Greek, Arabic, and some 
French, Basil spoke very little English before his fami- 
ly came to the United States when he was sixteen. A 
few years earlier he had begun to show a talent for art. 
At first it seemed like his older brother would be the 
artist of the family, causing Basil to shy away from dis- 
playing his own creativity. However, when his brother 
suddenly lost interest in drawing, Basil picked up the 
pencil and was soon impressing people with his natu- 
ral ability. 

Basil’s family was always supportive of his pas- 
sion for art. “My Uncle Nicholas was a tremendous 
painter who made a living as a fine artist,” says Gogos. 
“He was very encouraging. My grandmother was also 
an artist. She painted things on dishes and fabric and 
what-have-you to support her family.” 

As a teenager Basil became more serious about 
art. He began studying the work of the classical artists 
he admired and teaching himself to paint. He was 
constantly in search of good prints of paintings by the 
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Old Masters, which he would attempt to recreate as 
accurately as he could. 

As a young man, Basil Gogos drifted in and out 
of various art schools while trying to find the right 
direction for his art. He studied art at the National 
School of Design in Washington, D.C., the Phoenix 
School of Design, and the School of Visual Arts in 
New York. Finally, at the Art Students League in New 
Ytirk, Gogos felt he made his greatest strides as an artist 
under the guidance of teacher and illustrator Frank J. 

Reilly. “He did commercial work and was a well-known 
illustrator at the time,” says Gogos, “but his knowledge 
of art went far beyond that. He also stressed theory and the 
philosophy of art.” 

While still in school, Gogos did his first professional 
illustration work. Through an arrangement with a leading 
paperback book publisher, Reilly’s students were occasionally 
given the opportunity to do paintings based on sections of 
upcoming paperback novels. The publisher would then select 
one of the paintings to appear on the cover of the published 
KH)k. This program resulted in Gogos' first professional sale 
with the cover painting for a western paperback called 
PursMit. After winning two more of these competitions, Gogos 
got an agent and started pursuing other professional illustra- 
tion work in the paperback and magazine market. 

Like many other New York illustrators of the late 
1950s and early 1960s, Gogos found his most steady supply of 
work coming from the men’s adventure magazines that were 
s^i prevalent at the time. These publications, mostly forgotten 
today, were somewhere between Playboy and Boy’s Life. They 
provided escapist entertainment featuring adventurous stories 
of macho men making conquests on the battlefield, in per- 
ilous jungles, and in other areas of male interest. Although 
the subjects carried little prestige. Gogos approached the 
wt>rk as a learning experience and always strove to deliver the 
best job he could whether he was painting a battle scene or 
an alluring femme fatale. 

“In those days there were many adventure magazines 
that needed illustrations each month, both covers and interi- 
ors,” recalls Gogos. “It was good because coming right out of 
school, you had the opportunity to get work — not great work, 
not high priced, but it was work. It was a great chance for 
new artists to practice and get better.” 



ABOVE: 

Basil Gogos (left) receives a check frum 
an editor from Pocket Books for his 
western painting which won ftrst place 
in an Art Student.-: League ciwipetition. 
Next to Gogos is his teacher and mentor 
Frank J. Reilly. 

BELOW: 

Gogos' award'Winning oil painting as 
it appeared on the cover o/Bar 6 
Roundup of Best Western Stories. 
(Pocicer Books, I960) 
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In the fall of 1960, Gogos received a fateful 
call from his agent that would have a major impact on 
his career. A young publisher named James Warren 
was searching for a new cover artist for Famous 
Monsters of Filmkind, the magazine he had launched 
two years earlier with editor Forrest J Ackerman for 
young monster movie fans. Given a photo of Vincent 
Price as reference and told that the client wanted 
something new and different and colorful. Gogos took 
the job but, unsure how to approach the unusual 
assignment, decided to just let himself go and be as 
creative as he could. The result was so different that 
Gogos — nervous about delivering the finished work in 
person — asked his agent to take it in. The agent was 
nervous about it too, but finally agreed to deliver it. 
However, Warren was so delighted with the striking 
portrait that he immediately called his new artist to 
thank him and discuss more work. 

This was the beginning of the unforgettable 
series of Basil Gogos borror portraits that have 
become icons of those monster-crazed days. James 
Warren trusted Gogos’ instinctive feel for monster 
portraits and, once a design was decided on, gave the 
artist total freedom to interpret the image in whatev- 
er way he wanted, which gave him great satisfaction. 
Over the next two decades, Basil Gogos produced 
dozens of cover paintings for Famous Monsters, win- 
ning legions of fans who appreciated the sense of 
respect and class that an artist of such extraordinary 
talent gave these socially rejected creatures. 

Although Gogos continued to do work for a wide 
variety of publications throughout his illustration 
career, nothing gave him more enjoyment and artistic 
freedom than creating his wildly colorful and dramat- 
ic monster portraits. 

After years of creating masterful illustrations 
for numerous publications and a wide variety of sub- 
jects, Gogos felt the need to dedicate more of his time 
to fine art and less to commercial asignments. 

“1 began to feel that illustration was interfering 

ABOVE: 

I96]’s Famous Monsters of Filmhind 1 1 cover featuring 
Gorge (dyes and gouache). 

LEFT; A poster /or T/ie Muscular Dyscrop/iy Association 
pointed in oils hy Gogos in J959 u’hile .still in an sclit;ol. 
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ABOVE; 

Dapper joung professional illustrator 
Basil Gogos circa 1962 

BELOW: 
Spacemen 5 (1962) 

RIGHT: 

The face of a thrilled reader for the cover of the first issue 
of Screen Thrills Illustrated (1962, designers gouache) 




with my fine art painting and I decided to quit 
painting for money,” recalls Gogos. For the next 
several years, he paid the rent as a photo retoucher 
for United Artists on movie posters and ads while 
devoting his off duty time to tine art. 

During this period. Gogos’ desire 
to keep growing as an artist led to the 
accomplished painter’s return to 
art school in the evenings. “1 
needed studio time to get 
hack what I had lost by 
working so long as a com- 
mercial artist,” he 
explained. After assuring 
the teacher that he 
would follow instruc- 
tions like any other stu- 
dent as long as he 
could paint, the sea- 
soned pro joined a 
class of mostly begin- 
ning students where 
he was able to free 
himself of his profes- 
sional habits and retrain 
himself as a fine artist. 

“I enjoyed it because I 
could work from life again — draw- 
ing and painting from life, which I 
loved!” explains Gogos. “And 1 did 
some nice paintings there.” Indeed, 
one of Gogos’ paintings done at the 
school was awarded first prize by the 
prestigious Salmagundi Club. “1 won the 
Windsor-Newton Award for best portrait done 




in watercolors from life.” 


Eventually, Gogos himself taught art classes 
which he found very- tulfilling. “I taught for a couple 
of summers at a friend’s studio," he recalls. “1 had 
about twenty-tour students. Most of them came 
from the Art Students League and they were beauti- 
ful. They learned. I reached them and they learned 
and they grew, which gave me an enormous amount 
of pleasure. We brought in models and they all 
painted or drew from life and it was lovely.” 
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ABOVE; Basil’s oniv Orienwiisf /winting, Sand Storm 
(8 X iO inc/ies- Oil on canvas IxKirtl. 1993}. 

BELOW: 

The Brooklyn Bridge, four by eighc'fnot oil mural on rTiasonite 
artist's hoard painted by Gogos u'/iile still m art sc/iool. 


“I loved teaching. I discovered that 1 could 
teach and I could reach the students and they learned. 
I was very proud of that." 

In the mid'Eighties, Gogos’ commercial art 
career went through another change. “United Artists 
decided to move to the West Coast. It was either 
move west or stay in New York and look for some- 
thing else,” Gogos remembers. “I decided to stay. I put 
my samples together and started to look for other 
work.” After working with a commercial art studio for 
a short while, Gogos secured a position at a major 
New York advertising agency where he spent thirteen 
years tirelessly turning out presentation art for various 
campaigns. “1 was a senior sketch person for the 
agency," Gogos says, “and I loved being there. It was a 
very exciting life. I did fast work, and a lot of it, every 
day. I did print ad artwork and a great number of sto- 
ryboards for TV commercials.” 

The mid-1990s brought a resurgence of inter- 
est in classic monsters. Older fans who never lost their 
love for the familiar characters were still hungry for 
more material on the horror classics while younger 
fans were discovering vintage horror films for the first 
time on cable TV and home video. Many of them 
were now finding out how much they missed by not 
being among the monster kids of the 1960s who 
experienced the horror craze and the early days of 
Famous Monsters firsthand. 
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Gogos began to accept invitations from 
horror and sci-fi conventions on the East coast, 
where he came face to face with legions of fans 
hnally able to meet the man behind the maga- 
:ine covers that had made such an impact on 
them as kids. Inspired by the renewed interest in 
hi' htirror art, Gogos launched a spectacular 
Cimieback into the world of monster art. He cre- 
ated a new series of paintings of classic movie 
monsters and produced limited edition litho- 
graphs, which were very successful among horror 
fans. Reemerging into the horror field in the dig- 
ital age, he even entered the world of cyberspace 
wirh his own, U'U'U'. basilgogos.com. 

Once the horror world knew that Gogos 
had returned to the monster business, offers 


ABOVE; 

Leopard. 24 x 30 inc/i nil on carwas ( 1 995) . 

BELOW; A recent 7x9 inc/i wildlife 
painting for a federal stamp competition. 
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ABOVE: 

Street scene from the /s/and of Hvdra in Greece tehich u-w 
dis/)ia\cd at the National Academy, (watercolor, 1976} 

RIGHT; 

A concept for a paperback cover sample. 
Gogos nei'er finished it because he felt it looked too much like 
the work of fedow WarreJi coter ilitistrator, Frank Frazetta. 

BELOW: 

The painting that icon Gogos the 1 980 W'in.s<»r Neicton 
Au-’ord from the Salmagundi Club /n Ne«’ York 
for best watercuhr portrait done from life. 




began to come from magazine publishers, 
trading cards companies, and even rock stars 
who had been dazzled by Gogos’ Famous 
Monsters covers when they were kids and now 
wanted his art on their CD covers. 

Now retired from advertising, Gogos 
goes to his Manhattan studio daily to do what 
he loves best. Besides a steady stream of draw- 
ings and paintings for monster fans, he also 
paints straight portraits, nature scenes, and 
various other subjects. Recently Gogos entered 
some of his wildlife paintings into a national 
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LEFT: Ghost Ships, a Creek wacercolor 
scene u-hich was exhibited at the East Village 
Gallery iti New York. 

ABOVE; One of a series of recent paintings 
of race horses (2002). 

BELOW: 

A recent photo of Basil Gogos 

«'ith one of his classic moruter pointings. 


art competition where he ranked eleventh out 
of over 800 entries, mostly by artists who spe- 
cialize in wildlife art. 

Reflecting on his career, Gogos says, 
"Now I can look back at perhaps two thousand 
paintings and say, ‘I think I must have done it 
all.’ From book and magazine covers, to edito- 
rial illustrations, movie and theater posters, to 
pi.>rtraits, murals, and even ad agency work — 
you name it. Sometimes it seems a lonely life, 
that of an artist, but 1 wouldn’t be anything 
else. 1 don't regret one minute of it.” 
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MONSTERS A-GOGOS 

1960s Monster Mag Boom 


BELOW: 
Basil Gogps' first monster 
moga^ne cover. 
Famous Monsters of Filmland 9 
/eatwring Vincent Price 
from The House of Usher 
(colored d)ies, 1960). 

OPPOSITE; 

Claude Rains os The Phantom of the 
Opera for the cover of Famous 
Monsters of Filmland 10 
(colored dyes and gouacfie, J960). 



The eventual pairing of Basil Gogos and movie 
monsters was one of those accidental but serendipitous 
things that just seemed destined to happen. While 
Gogos had enjoyed watching classic horror films as a 
boy, by the time he was a young man he was totally 
devoted to his art studies with the goal of becoming a 
fine artist. However, two years before Gogos entered 
the professional illustration arena, while he was still in 
art school, certain events were set in motion that 

would soon have a major effect on his 
life and career. 

In 1957, Screen Gems released a collection of 
classic horror films to television for the first time in 
a syndicated package known as Shock. It contained 
most of Universal Studios’ most famous vintage 
fright films, such as Dracula, Frankenstein, The 
Mummy, The Wolf Man, and their various sequels 
and spin-offs. Shock was a sensation among the kids 
of the late 1950s, and soon almost every major TV 
market had its own late-night spook show with its 
own ghoulish host to introduce the films, most with 
more than a touch of humor. Long before any form 
of home video, these weekly doses of horrific fun had 
become a communal experience for neighborhood 
kids throughout the nation. 
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Also in the late 1950s, Hammer Films in England began 
producing the first of their popular series of Technicolor remakes 
of the horror classics, while American International Pictures was 
busily churning out low-budget horrors like I Was a Teenage 
Werewolf for the drive-in market. A groundswell was beginning 
and within a few years the 1960s monster craze would be in full 
bloom, bringing with it a myriad of monster toys, model kits, 
trading cards, board games, home movies, records, TV shows, and 
even monster bubble bath. 

One of the major catalysts for this monster madness epi- 
demic was Famous Monsters of Filmland magazine, the brainchild 
of an ambitious young publisher named James Warren. A fan of 
the genre with the foresight to tap the burgeoning audience of 
new monster fans, Warren published his first issue of Famous 
Monsters in 1958. It soon became a touch point for monster fans 
across the country who discovered that there were thousands of 
others like them. 

Editor Forrest J Ackennan supplied commentary as well as 
photos and other material for the interiors from his world-famous 
collection, while Warren designed the magazine’s layout and 
acted as art director. The covers of early issues of Famous 
Monsters were rather haphazard, failing to give the magazine a 
consistent image. The first two covers featured photos of James 
Warren wearing rubber masks (which saved him money on both 
an artist and a model). The third was a close-up photo of Lon 
Chaney as the Phantom of the Opera, which Warren had paint- 
ed over in an attempt to create a colorful illustrated look. 
Warren’s painted photo was a step closer to what he knew he 
wanted. 



OPPOSITE; 

Oliver Reed in Curse of the Werewolf 
/or cfie cover of Famous Monsters 12 
(colored dves and gottache, 1960). 

LEFT: 

The title character from War of the 
Colossal Beast /w Famous Mrmsters 
23 (1963). 
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Ackerman suggested an artist he represented named Albert Nuetzell, who then provided 
cover paintings for the next five issues. Nuetzell’s work was competent hut Warren felt it lacked 
the polish and pop needed to help his new venture compete with the major magazines on the 
newsstand during that time of innovative art direction and topnotch magazine illustrators. After 
looking through samples brought in by an agent representing several New York illustrators, Warren 
commissioned a painting of Vincent Price from The House of Usher, leaving it up to the agency to 
select a suitable artist from among its stable. 

“1 probably got it because,” recalls Gogos, “nobody else was cut out for it, or cared to do it. 
So the agent was probably afraid to give it to anybody else. I was the newest artist in the stable so 
he gave it to me. 1 was given the photograph and told by the agent that they wanted something 
unusual, something colorful, something new. 1 didn’t know what he meant but 1 just let my hair 
down and did it. Then when it was finished, I was too embarrassed to bring it in. 1 made the agent 
do it. He didn’t want to take it in at first, but finally he agreed to take it to Jim Warren. And then, 
of course, 1 got a call from Jim, who said, ‘Where are you? Why aren’t you here so 1 can hug you 
and kiss you?’ In other words, he liked it. That started a romance that lasted for many years.” 

“Basil’s monster art was an 
amazing gift for me as a filmmaker. 

Fans were scared once they had seen 
one of his portraits. They knew the 
picture would terrify them by the time 
they got to the theater. ” 

— Roger Corman 

Director of House uf Usher, 

Pit and the Pendulum and Tales of Terror 

Gogos’ third cover for Famous Monsters 
was of the prehistoric creature Gorgo, which caused 
a little confusion over the cover credit. “The printer 
called the publisher,” remembers Gogos, and asked, 
“Is it ‘Gorgo by Gogos’ or ‘Gogos by Gorgo?’ [laugh- 
ter]. He didn’t know which was the monster.” 

Gorgo was Basil Gogos’ most colorful mon- 
ster cover yet. Asked about his choice of colors, he 
says, “It was a lizard. It was a prehistoric animal. I 
mean, what color were they? Nobody knows, so I 
went ahead and used blues, greens, yellows... I used 
the more basic colors. These monster covers for Jim 
were my opportunity to cut loose and just pick any 
colors I wanted, They would all withstand color 
which pleased me to no end because the rest of the 
commercial work that I did was all kind of on the 
quiet side, because it was about regular people. But 
this was about monsters and I had a ball!” 
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ViiKcuf Prtoe in kotwjwV ffxtb from 
The Pit and the Pcoduium far the of 
Faico» Monsten 14 

RIGHT 

(. pants GcnKt> for liv (Otfr ^ l^moie 

Mocwteis 1 1 ( 1961, dyes ^gatnsdte). 


t 
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LEFT; 

A dear friend of Basil's, New York's 
Zacherley uos America’s most famous 
TV horror host of the early ]960s- 
Here is Gogtis' first portrait of him. 
Cover for Famous Monsters 15 
( layered gouache and dyes ,1961). 

OPPOSITE; 

Gogrjs captures all the horror of 
Lon Chaney's startling make-up in the 
1925 version o/The Phantom of 
the Opera /or the cover of Famous 
Monsters 16 (layered gouache and 
dyes, 1962). 


The cover of Famous Monsters 16 featuring Gogos' classic portrait 
of Lon Chaney as the Phantom was done mostly in watercolor with 
opaques added for highlights. Gogos describes the different painting 
mediums he used on various covers: “In those days, I worked with dyes 
in the beginning, then 1 turned them aside and I worked with watercolor 
and opaques. And then I switched to casein. Casein was a wonderful 
medium except that suddenly, after using it for six or seven years, it 
started not to mix well chemically and it gave me a lot of trouble. So I 
switched to acrylics which are more transparent-sometimes too transpar- 
ent. But that transparency usually helps, because you can change the 
color just by washing a different color over it. If you had a blue section 
in the portrait, and you wanted it to he green, you just washed a yellow 
over it and you never lost the drawing underneath. You never lose the 
original color, so by its being transparent, you could change the look of a 
painting in minutes and it doesn’t hurt it if done carefully.” 
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Famoui Momters 1 9 featured a trio of por- 
traits; Basil Rathhor\e, Peter Lorre and Vincent 
Price from the Edgar Allan Poe anthology, Tales of 
Terror. Although mostly watercolor, Gogos wanted 
to try something different with it. 

“Years ago, movie theaters in New York 
advertised the movie hy asking artists to do original 
posters with one of the cheapest forms of reproduc- 
tion which was silkscreen. 1 loved that process, 1 
love silkscreen. By the time I got to the movie 
business no one was using silkscreen anymore so I 
became good at it but a little too late. But it didn’t 
stop me from approaching that cover in a silk- 
screen way. That’s why you’ll notice that the color 
has more solid shades. In other words, it’s all flat 
shades placed one on top of the other allowing the 
pre\'ious coat to dry, That one was the only one 
that I did for FM that w’as done like that. I wanted 
to try everything and I was given the opportunity 
to experiment. Jim would always give me a photo 
and say, ‘All right, go to work. Do whatever you 
want with it’, because he trusted me.” 




ABOVE; 

Boji'l Rat/ikme, Peter Lorre and Vincent Price frnm the 
Roger Corman film Tales of Terror — original^ appeared 
on a dark purple hackground (Famous Monsters 19, 
dyes and gouache , 1962). 

OPPOSITE: 

Chaney in London After Midnight for the cot’er of 
Famous Monsters 20 (dves and gouache, i962). 
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“ Basil Gogos’ work in his field is 
second to none. His Frankensteins and 
Draculas are wonderful. When 1 did the art 
for the Aurora monster /cits, 1 was basically 
doing advertising illustration and was 
no /onger part of the magazine field. But I 
always frequented hook stores and browsed 
covers. Basi/ captured in his covers the 
horror I felt as a child seeing the movies. 

1 think his covers are superior to my mon- 
ster kits. He is so good and, thanks to this 
collection, his work should endure. ” 

— James Bama 

James Bama is well knuwrt to monster/ans os 
the creaioT of the box art for all of 
the Aurora monster model kits of the J960s. 
He is perhaps most famous as the cover artist 
of sixpi-tuo Doc Savage paperback boolcs. 


Before becoming associated with 
Famous Monsters, Gogos admits he had not 
been a particularly big fan of monster movies. 

“I liked monsters. I grew up with them. But 1 was 
not crazed over them because I was too busy 
doing other things; too busy to even think about 
doing monsters. But when 1 started working with 
Jim Warren, 1 found them to be very enjoyable 
creatively. They became the thing that I enjoyed 
more than any other type of commercial art that 
I was doing. So, as time went by and my w'ork 
became more involved with monsters, I started 
to get a renewed love for them.” 


LEFT; 

Eisa Lanchcster in The Bride of Frankenstein 
painted for the cover of Famous Monsters 1 7 ( i 962) ■ 
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Describing the unique use of color in his monster 
fK>rtraits, Gogos explains, “1 preferred to work with 
a black and white photograph. And the way it 
worked for me was that I stared into it for 
a long time, and suddenly it started 
to change. In my mind's eye, it 
started to change to color, pure 
color, and the "interesting part of 
It was, when that painting was 
finished, it was exactly the 
way I envisioned it. 1 envi- 
'umed the face in full color as 
being lit with four different 
colors from the front and sides, 
and 1 added yet one more to the 
back in the center such as an ice 
blue. So, I envisioned that head 
being lit by four different colored lights 
at the same time. And it was hard to 
Jo. because no one had done it before, 
including myself. So I envisioned yel- 
low turning into orange into red, into 
purple, into green, whatever the col- 
i>rs were, but when you looked at it. 

It was lit by four different colors and 
one from the background-overhead 
or what-have-you. So I had all the colors 
that I could get, sometimes all the colors 
from the color wheel. Primaries, secondar- 
ies, 1 just put them in. And one merged 
into the other, and when you looked at it, it 
was a portrait lit by five lights. I had never 
seen anything like it. It was something that I 
envisioned. And with my knowledge of art I try 
to never let my colors or textures destroy the 
form. You must respect form at all times. Be 
careful with your lights and shadows to always 
bring out the form and you never violate it.” 


RIGHT; 

Henni HmU in The Werewolf of London 

Famous Monsters 24 ( 1 963 , layered dyes and gouache) . 


OPPOSITE: 

The cover pointing /or Famous Monsters 15 

uos based on a photo of Bernard Jukes (not Dwight Frye) 

as Renfield from the original stage version of Dracula. 

G(^s added the pointed ears to make 

him more monstrous ( 1 962) . 
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LEFT; 

George Wallace as Commando Cody 
with Aii'ne Towne in the Republic serial 
Radar Men From the Moon for the 
cot'er 0 / Spacemen 6 (W'dTTen. J963) 

ABOVE: 

Spacemen 3 featured a strange oiien 
being painted in dyes and gouache 
('Warren, 1962). 
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GOGOS GOES WEST 

From Paintbrush to Sagebrush 




Basil Gogos had the chance to do several 


Western paintings for paperback and magazine 


covers and found them very enjoyable. 


BELOW LEFT AND OPPOSITE; 
Western art m ocrviic and gouache. 

BELOW RIGHT: The cover of 
Wilde.st Westerns 5 featuring 
Nick Adams from the TV series 
The Rebel (gouache, 1961). 


The Old West was a fascinating, almost mythi- 
cal period of American history which has been a 
favorite subject of many great artists over the years 
in both commercial and fine art. In the late 1950s, 
Westerns were extremely popular 
in almost every entertainment 
media from TV to comic books. 


NICK 


THl REBEL 

ADAMS 


ELVIS 


PRESLEY’S 
NEW WESTERN 


HOLLYWOOD 

STUNTMEN 


100 UNUSUAL PHOTOS 
FEOMWISnSICUSStCS 


Cnurusy of lUusrraam House , Inc 
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“It was part of the madness of the day to do 
Westerns and we all enjoyed doing them," 
recalls Gogos. “I loved painting Westerns. I 
guess if I had my way 1 would have done a lot 
more of them. I was very inspired by the 
Western art of the pulp magazines. They were 
hold and flashy and powerful-looking. The 
genre of the Western attracted me and a lot of 
other artists at that time and 1 found them 
very exciting. I loved the pulp covers I had 
seen from the late ‘30s and ‘40s, where the 
West was romanticized. I was very interested 
in what other people were doing with it at the 
time and I found it terribly exciting. I love 
painting horses and have studied the anatomy. 
1 absolutely adore Remington. He simplified 
the horse to its basic form and his horses are 
alive. I think they’re beautiful. If anyone is 
interested in painting horses, I suggest they 
study Remington because he simplified every- 




thing and made it more exciting. I wish I had done more 
Westerns but I was given other assignments, and before I 
knew it 1 was doing other things like war, like gothics, 
like ‘boy and girl,’ and before I knew it, it got me away 
from the Westerns.” 

ABOVE; 

A reuwkmg of his first paperback cover, 

Pursuit (oiJ on masonite arrisc’i fToard, 1963). 

LEFT; 

Ride Vaquero (gouache, 1960s). 

OPPOSITE; 

A military favorite foil cm masonite artist hoard, J960s). 
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REAL MEN 

The Men’s Adventure Years 


In the mid 1950s, a 
genre of magazine appeared 
which had evolved mainly 
from the pulp magazines of 
the ‘30s and ‘40s such as 
True Detective. Aimed at 
adult men, they sold male 
fantasies usually disguised as 
“true” stories of war, adven- 
ture, and sexual conquest. 
With titles like Man’s Life, 
Man’s Action, and True 
Adventures, they became 
known as “men’s adventure 
magazines,” though their 
nickname in the industry 
was “the sweats.” 

The stories and accompany- 
ing art in these colorful puhlica- 
lions were sometimes downright 
tiutrageous in their attempts to cap- 
ture the attention of male readers. 
However, they provided many fine 
illustrators with steady if low-pay- 
mg work at a time when most 
major publications had switched 
mostly to photographs for their 
illustrations. 
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ABOVE; Today, because of their risque and tabloid-like content and 

Cover illustration /or unlcnoum men's caliber of illustrations they contain, these magazines are consid- 

oAvsniuTe ered highly collectible pieces of Americana. Recalling the men’s 

01 am 1C, adventure magazine field, Gogos says, “In those days it was nice, because 

coming out of art school, if you are into a commercial vein of art, you 
would have work! All you needed was an agent. Even without an agent 
you could go around with nice samples and pick up work, because there 
was ample work for everybody. Even if you were on the lower rung, you’d 
still have enough work to do because most of these men s magazines 
demanded illustrations to accompany stories they were running. You 
were always busy, and you paid your rent! You didn t get a lot of money, 
but you were busy. And, from the opportunity that you had to work, you 
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TOP; 

An ME J09-E4 done as a sample for 
Monogram Piosrii: To? Company. 
(^uache on iilustration board J960s) 

ABOVE: 

Man’s Conquest, A»gi«(, J963. 

RIGHT: 

Originai cover illiun'an'on for the 
issue of Man’s Conquest sbouri above. 



I 
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' BIG BEN HOGAN'S 
BOOMTOWN BORDELLO 


ILLUSTRATED 


ABOVE; 
Man’s Illustrated, 
(oil on artist board. 
Not’ember, J961). 

OPPOSITE PAGE; 
Original Mens’ Adventure 
magaji'ne coter painting 
from the J960s. 


became better by more practice, and 
more practice, and more work. You 
became better at it, and slowly, you 
could mtwe up a rung or two. But 
the point is that, in those years, 
there were many magazines that 
could use your talent, which is some- 
thing you don’t have today.” 

Magazine and paperback illustra- 
tors of that era were usually required 
to do their own research and supply 
their own reference material. Gogos 
explains the process most artists 
went through for each assignment: 
“As an illustrator, you would either 
read the script, or they would tell 
you what they wanted. Either the art 
director or the editor would tell you 
what the scene should be, or some- 
times they would give you a script to 
read and then, of course, you would 
have to submit two or three sketch- 
es, and they would approve one. 
Then you’d take that idea, and you’d 
go to your studio, you’d hire models 
and you’d photograph the models. 
You might light them as they should 
be lit based on the story, and you’d 
re-create the people that should be 
in there, and what they’re doing. 
Then after taking pictures, we had to 
develop the film. We would print the 
pictures ourselves, and then as soon 
as the pictures were dry, then you’d 
start working on the art. It would take about two or three days 
of the preparation, in order to sit down and actually draw the 
thing on the board. But by then, you were exhausted from the 
amount of work you had to do before you even started the 
painting! TT»en you’d have to sit down and start it from the 
beginning. It was a lot of work, but it was a routine that we all 
had to go through. 

“When it was finished, whether it was an oil painting 
or a watercolor or what have you, then you’d take it in, and if 


there were no corrections, that was it. If there were correc- 


tions, sometimes you’d stay there on the premises and do the 
corrections, and then the job was out of your hands. But all 
this preparation had to be done for each illustration. By virtue 
of that, you became a good photographer as well. You became 
good at lighting to match the story. So you sort of produced a 
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scene from scratch, but you did all these steps before sitting down to paint. It 
was quite exhausting, hut it was good practice.” 

To make their World War II paintings as authentic as possible, most 
adventure illustrators kept a supply of props and costumes on hand. Gogos had 
American and German uniforms and helmets for his models to wear and 
dummy weapons for them to brandish. Asked if he also kept a Sherman Tank 
sitting around his studio, he joked, “Oh, yeah. All the time. For vehicles I had 
to find the best information I could. 1 had a so-called ‘morgue file’ with photos I 
had gathered during my career so I had fairly good reference material. What 1 
couldn’t find, I had to make up. At times I used plastic models or whatever else 
I could get.” 
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One item proved extra difficult to illustrate accurately. “I needed to show the instrument panel of a 
B'24 and 1 couldn’t find a picture of it. I even called Consolidated in Houston to see if they had it and they 
said, ‘No, we don’t have reference for that. TTiat was over twenty years ago.' 1 went all over to find it and 
couldn’t. Of course, today, information like that is everywhere, hut in those days it was hard to find a 6-24 
instrument panel. But again, you fake some, or you take it from another plane or something. Your hope is 
that if you don’t know much about something, the reader may not know very much about it either, except 
that some of the readers were very well-informed, and they would let you know if you got something wrong.' 
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BELOW; 
Cover iliustTatfon for Man’s 
Conquest (AayUc, June 1966). 


OPPOSITE LEFT: 
Cover illustration for a men's 
adventure magazine. (1960s) 

OPPOSITE BOTTOM; 


Cover illustration from Man’s 
Conquest (Gouaclie. June 1965). 
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THIS PAGE: 

Oil on iUustTation £x»ard 
cover tUustration for the 
Marc/i 1963 issue of 
Man’s illustrated. 


OPPOSITE PAGE: 
Various TTten’s adt'enture 
ccKieTs fry Basil Gngos. 
Clockwise, 

Man’s Conquest 
fOctofwr, 1963), 

Man's Qmquest 
(October, 1962), 

Man’s Illustrated 
(January, 1962), 

Man's Illustrated 
fMarcfi. 1962). 
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UX HAPPY 'AClHr WHO 

oulwimo mearAPo 



ARTOFPICKm 
9 * PLAYMATE 

ILLUSTRATED 
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“There’s a fine line between illustration and 
art” Gogos states. “One difference is that in illustration, 
you enhance the picture. You punch it up, you make it 
more dynamic.” Applying this to black and white illustra- 
tion, Gogos says. “In reality, there is almost no black any- 
where. Shadows are not black. Even in a black and white 
photograph, the darkest tone is still gray. Black is used by 
the illustrator because it errhances the picture. If you only 
use grays it looks flat, but when you add blacks it suddenly 
finishes the picture and makes it sing.” 



ABOVE: 

Mcn’i Adventure magazine 
i/Iusrrarion in casein ( 1960s) . 

LEFT: 

interior iUustraiitm for "White 
Dingo Queen” in Adventure 
(Casein, October, 1969). 

OPPOSITE: 

Early illustration for Man's 
Action (April I960). 
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“ Basil Gogos, like many of his era, ii^os underrated 
because of the type of magazines he worked for. 
Interviewing and chinking about the guys who grew up as 
illustrators in the late I950's, it became very apparent that, 
bom ten years earlier, they would have been major mainstream 
illustrators as opposed to folks that excelled at monster 
Tnagazine, men’s adventure and paperback illustration. It was 
all in the timing and role of the photograph in commercial 
illustration. And so we had a generation of artists like Basil 
Gogos, who were pushed a genre down from the main market 
slicks to the pulps. And that is why they were 
so damned good at what they did. ” 



— George Hagenauer 

co-anchor of 
Men's Adventure Magazines 
in Postwar America 


RIGHT: 

Oi! on iilustrarion Ixxird 

interior illustration for 

True Adventures (October 1966). 


OVERLEAF: 

Interior illustration for men's 
adventure maga^nes ( 1 960sJ . 


T 
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LEFT: 

Inierior illustradon from an unknown men’s 
odi’enture magazine (J960s). 

BELOW RIGHT; 

"Get Pretty Bov Fiovd” interior illustrati'on in 
Men {December /960L 

BOTTOM LEFT; 

“Hong K'ong Pickup" from True Adventures 
(Decemfjer, J966). 



ANSASCriYV 
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Asked about other New York illustrators he crossed paths with in the adventure magazine busi- 
ness during the 1960s, Gogos replies, “Jimmy Bama, 1 knew and 1 knew Tom Lovell, Kunstler and many 
others. We all met at the same publishers and we would discuss work and talk about the field. 1 met 
them all in different publishers’ offices.” 

About other illustrators he admired, Gogos says, “Back then, 1 liked Robert Fawcett- Bob Peak 
was doing advertising then, and he was quite good. 1 also like Frank McCarthy, but as an illustrator I 
think that Bob Peak was, to me, the most fashionable. I never knew Peak, but he’s my favorite illustra- 
tor. Frank McCarthy was the King for movie posters. Peak probably did more in the long run, but I think 
McCarthy was the best. He did a poster for a movie called The Train with Burt Lancaster that 1 loved. 

"Of course, I liked Dean Cornwell, who was before my time but, one of my favorites. And there 
was a friend of mine who was older than I was and in the business a long time, his name was George 
Gross, and he was so terrific at this type of work. He got work from Argosy and better-known magazines. 
I admired his work, it was very good, and he had been in it for years. We talked a lot, and it was very 
beneficial for me. There were so many, Vic Prezio was a personal friend. We got to know each other and 
became good friends. He was very experienced, and quite good!” 
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A model who was very popular among New 
York illustrators in the 1950s and 1960s was Steve 
Holland. He may he best known as the model for 
James Bama’s long-running series of Doc Savage 
paperback covers. Holland was also an actor and 
was excellent at action poses and expressions. 

Gogos recalls, “Steve was a model that 
everyone used at the time, to the point where an 
art director said to me, ‘Can you choose somebody 
else? All your heroes look like him!’ So I had to 
use other models, too. Steve was very professional 
and had an expressive face. He was on all those 
Doc Savage covers and a lot of westerns, too. He 
was also Flash Gordon on television. Here’s a cute 
story: He came to pose one day and brought along 
his five-year-old son. I said to his son, ‘Do you 
know who Flash Gordon is?’ He smiled and said, 
‘My daddy.'” 

Asked about his female models, Gogos says, 
“For a long time, I used one female model named 


Joan Stein. She was fantastic. I loved using her, 
and we became friends and she always posed for 
me as well as a lot of other illustrators. She wasn’t 
a big-time model but she was very pretty and very 
good at posing for the different characters. Don’t 
forget, we didn’t have that much money, and we 
couldn’t go out and get a fashion model who was 
charging you $100 an hour then. The whole job 
may have paid $150. And we didn't have the luxu- 
ry of hiring separate models for each figure in the 
picture either. 1 couldn't afford to get more than 
one woman for each illustration. If there was more 
than one girl in the picture 1 had to make them 
look ditferent — that was a challange. But it was 
based on the same model. That’s all I could afford. 
Steve Holland posed for all the men in many of 
my illustrations, and I had to change his face. But 
it’s experience that you pick up, and it’s beautiful. 
You had every chance to get better by having 
these challenges.” 





THE DEADLY MISSILE CLIMB 
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One of Basil Gogos’ frequent models for photo reference was his father, 
Steve Gogos. “He was my favorite model. And he would fall into the poses. 

He was a natural actor! He was very helpful. He was a terribly handsome 
man — very photogenic. He was in his early fifties then and he could change 
himself to an older fella or a younger fella. And he was always ready to pose 
whenever 1 needed him. If I said, ‘Pop, will you pose for me?’, he never said, 
‘No, Vm too tired' or ‘let’s do it tomorrow.’ Never. 1 would dress Ivim up some- 
times as a miner or a soldier or what have you and give him props and he 
would become these characters for the illustration and he was a lovely model.” 
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Crack mountaineers blasted by lashing 
winds, biting snows and deadly avalanches, 
they persisted In what the Turks called “the 
I BMe climb." . . . With the world's most valuable 
they had beat the Russians up Ml Suphan! 


ABOVE: DoubU page illuirration for 
“The Deadly Missile Cii'mb," 
a men’s adt'enture tTUTgaritie story 
from the mid'1960s 
(oil on lUustTorion Itoard), 

RJGHT: Reference photos for the 
lUustratiun ahoi'e s/iowing Basil 
Gogos' father, Steve Gogos. modelirtg 
far all the characters. 
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MATE WITH MY 
DAUGHTER 


After the queen’s daughters were 
through with me I was doomed . . . 

UUmi AN OATH the giant black Nubian eunuch 
** planted his foot in the small of my back and 
shoved. I stumbled forward into the jungle clearing, 
tripping over the matted roots and falling face down 
in the muck. My hands were lashed behind my back 


AND 

DIE 



OPPOSITE PAGE: Interior 
iiliutronon in June 1965 issue o/True 
Adventures (oil on /lluscration hoard). 

RIGHT AND BELOW; 
Interior illustration for men's adienture 
magarines of the mid'I960s. 



For an illustration involving a pool 
shark, Gogos used his father as a model. For 
the photo shoot he recalls, “1 took him to a 
pool hall and he started shooting pool. He 
was an excellent pool player. And it all came 
naturally. That was an earlier job, too, but I 
think it came out very well. 1 didn't have to 
add much. The lighting was there and he 
knew how to hold the cue in a natural way, 
which you can see the picture. He was a nat- 
ural, and the lighting was perfect.” 

Although the covers of most men’s 
adventure magazines were heavily art direct- 
ed, Gogos sometimes enjoyed more freedom 
on interior pieces. “For some black and 
white, single page, illustrations, it got to the 
point where they said, 'Do whatever you 
like.' I used to go to the office of the editor 
and say, ‘Look, I'd love to try something,’ and 
he said, ‘Go ahead and try it.’ 1 have done a 
few black and whites where I was totally free. 
One of them is that tiger that is jumping on a 
man. That’s one example of cutting loose. It 
was a much freer painting than the typical 
illustration.” 
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ABOVE: 

Interior gouache illustration for 
"I sau' the Caged Girls of 
Bombay" in True Adventures 
(December J965). 

RIGHT; 
A rare illustration in clav.' 


Another example of Gogos’ desire 
to experiment with different ideas was his 
unusual approach to one assignment. 
“There was a double page illustration, a 
black and white,” Gogos recalls. “It was 
about a search for a stone tablet in 
Africa. It was supposed to show some 
natives that had killed a hippo and they 
were about to cut him up to be used for 
whatever purpose. But they wanted it to 
look like it was carved on a stone. So 
instead of painting a picture of it, I did it 
out of clay. I literally did that clay sculp- 
ture of the hippo with its feet up in the 
air and the native with the saw and 


OPPOSITE,- 
Oil on board coicr art for 
Man’s Action (March I96D. 
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strange writings cm the wall. I did it in a sort of primitive style, and it 
looked like a real stone tablet. Because it was a relief, I lit it from one 
side only to get the most out of it and 1 photographed it. So instead of a 
painting of a stone, it’s actually a piece of sculpture. 1 photographed it 
myself because I wanted to get the best results. And they loved it and 
they printed it from my photo. That’s an example of what can be done 
when you’re allowed to be innovative in commercial work.” 
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Summing up his men’s 
adventure art, Gogos says, “Early 
on there were a lot of ‘native’ 
things. Natives attacking the 
hunter with spears, or the hunter 
and the girl tied up, or you had a 
native chief with a knife or exe- 
cution weapon to punish the 
hunter and silly stuff like that. 
Then I got into doing war scenes 
which I also liked. 1 did dozens of 
illustrations of World War II bat- 
tles which could get very tedious 
when you had to paint so many 
men and weapons and tanks and 
planes and everything. But 1 did 
some good ones. Then I did 
scenes of other types of danger 
and adventure. I liked doing 
men’s adventure scenes. And, 
once in a while, 1 loved to do a 
pretty girl as you have seen." 

LEFT; 

Paperback sample (casein, 1960s). 
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OPPOSITE PAGE; 

Cover of Adventure (oil, October, J965). 



EXCLUSIVE: 


Dark Avengers 


WHERE TO FIND 


TRIPLE TREASURE 
Pinup Photo Contest 

$3 BOOK BONUS: 

ND MORALITY 


>BDUCED BY A jym 
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$200 FOR Y OUR ADVENTURE $200 

^ AUGUST/35C 

c^dventines 


SEcnns OF ievaht- 

FRANCE’S SEXIEST BUND 

WILDEST BAB IN Hi WOBID 
BEAUTIFUL SIBLS OF BAJA 

CONFESSIONS OF A 

HAREM EUNUCH 

PINUP PHUTO CUNTEST 
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!$200 for your adventure $200 


ABOVE; 

Gouache cover to True Adventures 
(December 1965). 

RIGHT: 

True Adventures cover in casein 
f August 1966). 

OPPOSITE: 

True Adventures 
(oil (3n iiiustrotitm board, 1965). 


EXnnrS^STA-TIME 

SENORITAS 

WIN A NUDIST CAMP 
of BOMBAY 


Grecian Isle 
o{ Harems 

TANGIER: 

Gateway to 
Adventure 

How to Pose 
a Pinup 

Castro’s 
Go-Go Jail 
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THE KING IS DEAD 

Long Live the King 


Following his initial mn of Famous Monsters covers 
for James Warren, Basil Gogos took a break from mon- 
sters to explore other work. Warren turned to other 
artists who, for the next few years, did their best to fill 
the void left by the artist who had so quickly established 
himself as the premier painter of monster magazine cover 
art. While FM readers were treated to some enjoyable 
covers by talented illustrators (usually showing at least 
some Gogos influence), the earlier covers by Basil Gogos 
soon took on almost legendary status. 


BELOW: 

Editor Forrest J Ackerman 
and Basil Gogos u’ith /lis cover 
painring for Famous Monsters 
56 in the Warren Pubii's/i/ng 
offices, 1969. 

OPPOSITE: 

Gogos' magnificent memorial 
portrait of Boris Karloff os the 
Monster from the 1931 classic, 
Frankenstein (oils, 1969). 
Collection of the arrist. 


Famous Monsters readers longed for Gogos to 
return to the covers of the magazine and between 
issues 47 and 53, four of his cover paintings were re- 
used creating even more new Gogos fans. With an 
audience eager for Gogos monsters, fate soon 
stepped in to set the stage for Gogos’ re-entrance to 
the world of monster art. 

In February of 1969, word came that Boris Karloff, 
the most famous actor of the golden age of horror movies, 
had died in England at the age of 81. Warren and editor 
Forrest J Ackerman began preparing a special issue of 
Famous Monsters to pay tribute to the late King of Horror. 
For the cover, their goal was to feature the definitive por- 
trait of Karloff In his most famous role as the misbegotten 
monster from the original Frankenstein. But what artist 
could do justice to this momentous assignment? Only 
one. Soon the king of monster magazine art was back to 
pay homage to the fallen king of horror movies. Though 
a sad event, the death of Karloff ushered in a new era of 
Basil Gogos monster art. 
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BELOW/; 

Famous Monsters 60 featuring 
the mttingfigure in The Picture 
of Dt>rian Gray (aortic, 1969). 

OPPOSITE: 
BarTiahas Collins from the TV and film 
hit, Dark Shadows fur the cin’cr of 
Famous Monsters 59 (oil, /969). 


“I thought I’d do it in oil because it had to be a special cover,” 
remembers Gogos. “We all loved Karloff. When he died, I said, ‘This has 
got to be a special cover’ and I did it in oil instead of casein or acrylics, 
or poster colors. 1 did my best effort, and it came out beautifully. I put 
the candle behind him, a couple of cobwebs, just to commemorate (his 
passing), and it was really a beautiful cover.” 


“ The master artistic hand of my friend Basil Gogos 
ha5 immortalized, in paintings, the visages of Boris 
Karloff, Bela Lugosi, Vincent Price, Peter Cushing and 
numerous others in the pantheon of monsterrific stars. 
Basil’s marvelous, moody makeovers of movie maniacs, 
make him a maven of macabre masterpieces. 

He has truly helped to keep horror 
fandom and our best fiends ALIVE! ” 



— Forrest J Ackerman 

Known as Mr. Science nction and Dr. Acula, 
original editor of Famous Monsters of Filmland 
and creator of the term "sci'fi." 


“Dorian Gray is one of my 
favorites,” states Gogos. “Having used so 
many colors, sometimes I would ask 
myself, ‘What colors shall I give it now?’ 
I didn’t want to repeat what I did on the 
previous cover. The lighting in that one 
didn’t lend itself to using a lot of colors 
so I did it looking fairly natural but with 
a green shadow. If you notice, I sort of 
liked covering the forehead a little bit 
with a cast shadow, and that happened 
on issue 56 with Karloff, too. 1 threw a 
cast shadow on the forehead, and that 
gave me a chance to use an extra color, 
and I liked the way it looks.” 
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On his colorful 
painting of Fredric 
March as Mr. Hyde, 
Gogos reflects “I 
always liked to have a 
source of information, 
like a movie still, that 
has more than one 
light because it gave 
me a chance to go 
from cool to warm, 
from warm to light, 
and you have all kinds 
of attractive opposites 
to work with. That 
one has yellowish 
warmth and reddish 
midtones in front of 
the face, and it has an 
ice blue on the other 
side. It was really all 
the vehicle I needed, it 
was perfect. And it 
came out very well. 1 
find it to be one of my 
best jobs.” 

Remembering his 
painting of Vincent 
Price from House of 
Wax, Gogos says, 

“That was a beautiful 
painting. 1 think it 
really worked. When 
you do a normal por- 
trait of a man or a 
woman or a child, you 
have flesh which is 
normal, and you can 
only do so much with 
it. But when it comes to a monster like that, he’s full of pockmarks and burn 
marks and scars and flesh coming off, and it gives you an opportunity to form 
every little crater or crevice, that it’s a beautiful opportunity to have fun. And 
I had fun with that one! It took a little longer to do because his face is so dis- 
torted and badly treated. But that gives you a chance to, you know, put your 
fingers in it and really build that face. The more the faces were distorted for 
these covers, the more I liked it. 1 enjoy doing normal portraits, but monsters 
are more fun!” 


LEFT: 

Fami)us Monsters 62. Fredric 
March in his Academy Award 
ti'inntng role in the 2 93 J lersion 
o/Dr..Jekyll and Mr.Hyde 
(acrylics, 1969). 


OPPOSITE; 
Vincent Price as the fire-scared 
sculptor in House of Wax /or the 
cover of Famous Monster 64 
(acrylics, 1970). 
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ABOVE: 

Famous Monsters 58 featuring Boris Karloff 
os The Mummy (oil, J969i- 

LEFT; 

Cover art for Famous Monsters 83. 
Hig/i priest George Zwcco reueois the secret of 
Kharis (Lon Chaney, Jr.) to his successor, 
Turhan Bev in The Mummy’s Tomb 
(oil, 1970). 


“ I thought 
Basil Gogos was 
very, very good. 

I felt that I never came 
close to the quality 
of his work.” 

— Ron Cobb 

FamoHs Monsters 
cover artist and 
conceptual artist for 
Star Wars and Alien 

Fron on inurmu. Ocnn» Odnxl 
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OPPOSITE; 
Gogos’ first painring of The Creature 
from the Black Lagoon for Famous 
Monsters 102, a jigsaw and a 
g^u.'-m'ihe-dark poster giveaway 
in boxes of Post cereal (acrylic ) . 

ABOVE: 

Lon Chanej, Jr. os the Wolf Man in 
House of Dracula for the cover of 
Famous Monsters 99 (acrylic). 


His painting of the Wolf Man for Famous Monsters 99 
gave Gogos a slight problem. “Jim Warren never liked yellow," 
he remembers. “I had painted the background yellow, and he 
said the bright colors made him look like the Easter Bunny! 

He said, ‘Can you do anything for it?’ So 1 took it, and I put the 
moon behind it to break it up. Turned out to be a good cover 
because yellow gave me an opportunity to use other colors. But 
1 kept away from yellow after that and Jim couldn’t be happier, 
because he didn't like it.” 
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RIGHT; 

Christoplier Lee 
as Peter Cushing's 
creation in The Curse 
of Frankenstein 
f(rr the cover of the 
Famous Monsters 

1971 Yearbixik (oi7 
on hoard, /9701. 

OPPOSITE: 

Vincent Pn'ce as a 
mentally unstable 
horror actor in make- 
up in Madhouse 

(ocTNlic, 1974T 


Of his painting of Vincent Price as Dr. Death in Madhouse, Gogos recalls, “I 
loved that greenish-blue hat, and the skull-like face that Price had. It was interesting 
because in the picture he was playing a horror star wearing horror make-up. It was gixid 
because it had bone-like sections, or what seems to be bone, what seemed to be dry 
flesh but it was over his skin, and he painted the eyes dark. And wrinkles, plenty of 
wrinkles. Yes, give me wrinkles. [Laughs] It was beautiful. It looks like a touch of death, 
you know? It’s a grayish-bluish dark color that’s quite unpleasant, but it makes an 
attractive cover.” 

Asked if he minded his work being covered with so much text when printed, 
Gogos replied, “Jim once said to me, ‘Your covers are the only ones where I can put as 
much type as the New York Times and it won’t hurt the painting, that’s how powerful 
the paintings are.’ And that made me feel good.” 
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When I was a kid Rowing up with little more on my mirul than what the next great monster 
movie was going to be, how soon it might open in the theaters, and what wonders and excitement it 
might contain, Bosii Gogos’ work on the covers of Famous Monsters of Filmland was like a magnet 
to me. He was not merely a great draftsman and a brilliant colorist (unlike many of his competitors 
in the genre, who were neither) , Gogos had the gift of somehow connecting to his subject matter. 
Not meaning this pejoratively, Gogos always struck me as modem day John Singer Sargent on acid — 
a true virtuoso whose masterful brush brought that grim procession of the fabulous and the fantastic, 
the damned and the disfigured to life. And beneath it all was a compelling and masterful talent, far 
greater than it needed to be for the demands of its largely juvenile audience. 

“J know from long personal experience that it's a damn hard thing to make the grotesque beautiful, 
but somehow Basil Gogos managed it and did it consistently throughout his long and prolific career. 
When I was a young artist he was among my most treasured role models. If truth be told, at the 


beginning of my career I wanted nothing more than to be him, to draw and paint the fabulous 
creatures that inhabited my dreams and filled my young mind with wonder and awe. And although 
we’ve never met, he still is, after all these many years, one of my true heroes. 



— Vincent Di Fate 

Award'winnmg science fiction artist. 
past'President of the Society of illustrators, 
author of Infinite Worlds: 
Fantastic Visions of Science Fiction Art. 


Famous Monsters J 08 featured an 
extreme close-up of the Willis O’Brien’s stop- 
motion figure from the original King Kong. 
Basil Gogos gave the miniature ape an appro- 
priately fierce look. 

“King Kong was always nice to paint, 
because you had the fangs, hair, glaring eyes... 
I had an opportunity to go cra 2 y with it, and 1 
loved it. 1 gave it a white background which 
really makes it stand out.” 


LEFT; 

Famous Monsters 1 15 
featuring Henry Hull in 
The Werewolf of London 
focrjlic, 1975). 

OPPOSITE; 

Close-up of the animation model 
from the original King Kong for 
Famous Monsters 108 

(oCTylic, 1974). 
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The climactic 
scene from 
The Bride of 
Frankenstein 
starring Boris Karloff 
and Elsa Lanchester 
as The Monster and 
his mate for 
the cover of 
Famous Monsters 112 
(oil on masonite 
artist board, 1974). 






Known for play- 
ing monster creators and 
fighters rather than 
monsters, Hammer Films 
star Peter Cushing was 
so popular with horror 
fans of the 1960s and 
1970s that he could 
appear on a monster 
magazine cover looking 
perfectly normal and 
still evoke images from 
classic horror. Basil 
Gogos captured 
Cushing’s heroic sideas 
Dracula’s nemesis, Van 
Helsing for the cover of 
Famous Monsters J30. 
Not long before doing 
the painting, Gogos had 
met Peter Cushing at 
the Famous Monsters 
Coni^ention in New York 
in November of 1975. 
Gogos recalls his impres- 
sion of the actor. “The 
gentleman was very dap- 
per. He had a walking 
stick, gloves and spats. 
His diction and way of 
speaking belonged with 
everything he wore. He 
was quite a gentleman.” 


ABOVE; 

Peter Cushing os a mcidem descendant of Professor Van Helsing in one of the lost /ilms in Hammer's 
i>acuia series, Dracula A D. 1972 for the cover o/Famous Monsters 130 (oil, 1976). 


OPPOSITE: 

Portrait of Louis Ha^u’ard in The Son of Dr. Jekyll 
for the cover o/Famous Monsters 134 (acryhc, 1977). 
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“ Although I had the pleasure of painting many covers for 
Famous Monsters of Filmland, there is only one Basil Gogos. 

The boldness of his style and his extraordinary use of color, 
combined with his realism, created some of the most memorable 
images in monster magazine history. His monster covers were a 
big inspiration to me and / was very proud to follow in his 
footsteps. My goal was always to equal the quality of his 
monster paintings, but in m)i mind, 1 never quite did. ” 

— Ken Kelly 

Fantav\ |[(HsfTac(jr and Warren cover artist 


RIGHT: 

Staving in the horror mag field 
hut departing from his film 
monster portraits, Gogos 
provided this atmospheric 
scene in oils for t/ie coter of 
Warren's Creepy 39 
(May, 197] issue). 

OPPOSfTE; 

J950s movie monster 
The Hideous Sun Demon 
for the cover of Famous 
Moristers 106 (acrylic). 










Mill 


FAMOUS 





“ With his rock solid base 
of classical skills and training, 

Basil the Great has conjured all of 
our favorite monsters and villains 
to live again in a succulent riot of 
color and drama. Lucky us! ” 

LEFT: — William Stout 

Famous Monsters 169. HoUyu'fJCKl production designer 

One of Gogos' lost award-u'inning iiiustrator 

Famous Monster 

coi-ers feature a 

shriveled corpse from a 

Psycho'inspired movie 

colled, It! 

(acrylic, 19691. 


RIGHT: 

Famous Monsters 63 
featuring Peter Lorre in a bizftrre 
costume from Mad Love 
(gouache. 1970). 


FACING PAGE: 
Famous Monsters 1 35 
featuring a scene from 
Godzilla vs The Bionic 
Monster (MechagodziUa) 
(acrylic, 1977). 


Fans have always commented on 
how realistic Peter Lorre’s gleaming 
metal hands look in the Famous 
Monsters Mad Love cover. Gogos 
reveals the secret. “1 had started to use 
the airbrush which, to me, is a finishing 
tool, not a tool to work with. I had just 
learned the airbrush and it was an 
opportunity to put the glare into the 
metal — the shine which was very 
attractive.” A few years later, Gogos 
again made subtle use of the airbrush to 
add a few finishing touches to Godzilla’s 
latest sparring partner, Mechagodzilla 
for Famous Monsters 135. 
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THE NEW MONSTER SCENE 

Monster Mags:The Next Generation 


By Stephen D. Smith 


BELOW: 

Monsterscene 3 . Christcipher Lee 
in the 1957 Hammer Film, 
Horror of l^acula 
(acrylic. 1994). 

RIGHT: 

Giigus' first original mimster mag- 
a^ine cover arc in over ten ;years. 
Lon Chaney in London After 
Midnight- On'gi'naiN 
{mblislied on Monsierscene 2 
(acrylic. 1994). 



BASIL ^ 

GOGOS! 

THE MASTERS 
PORTFOUO! 


HAMMER! ^ 

CHRIS LEE- THE 
BRITtSH COUNT! |H 

FRANKENSTEIN!! 1 

BEHIND THE SCENES V 
ON NEW TRISTAR FILMll 

TOWER OF TERROR!! 

EXCLUSIVE FIX OF 
DISNEY'S THRHX RIDE! 

BOB BURNS! 

FANTASTIC MONSTERS 
RETURNS! 


I grew up in a home where art was everything. My 
mother, a successful graphic designer, was also an excel- 
lent painter and print maker when she had the time. 1 
have no recollection of a time in my life when art, and art 
appreciation, didn’t play an important role in my life. 1 
recall our move from Tulsa, Oklahoma to Chicago in 
1968. My mother was able to introduce my sister and me 
to works by Monet, Caillebotte, Cassatt, and other master 
impressionists courtesy of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
Now understand, as a seven-year-old, 1 didn’t give a rip 
about any of this. Chicago for me was all 
about monsters. No longer did 1 have to 
endure the late night horror movies on 
Tulsa television, sans host. 

In Chicago, I had Svengoolie, host of Screaming Yelloio 
Theater and the even more sophisticated Creature Features. 
But movies were an art form that my mother respected, so 
they were never turned off in any fit of moral judgment. As 
I got older, my love for monster movies grew thanks to 
Uncle Forry and Famous Monsters of Filmland. My favorite 
cover: issue 56. The artist credited for that piece, Basil 
Gogos, would later become the reason I would still buy 
issues of FM as I got older. I learned to appreciate sequen- 
tial storytelling through the pages of Creepy, Eerie, and later 
V’ampirelia. Yet my mother’s influence kept me close to fine 
art and for that I owe her an eternal debt of gratitude. 
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Throughout high school, I tore ads out 
of magazines if they featured illustrations by 
Bob Peak or Robert Heindel. 1 didn’t know 
who these guys were, but man, could they 
paint; just like that Gogos guy who did the 
covers of Pamous Monsters. As I got older, I 
would make a decision whether or not to buy 
Famous Monsters based on the cover art. If it 
wasn’t a Gogos, it stayed on the store shelf. 

By the time college rolled around, I was 
studying to be an illustrator under comic leg- 
end-to-be Mark Nelson, the artist who would 
revolutionize the look of comics with his origi- 
nal Aliens comic series from Dark Horse 
Comics. Actually, that series was years away 
when 1 studied under Mark, a professor who 
wouldn't think twice about showing a Munch 
painting followed by a Wally Wood panel in 
the same slide carousel if the theme, lighting, 
or perspective somehow related. It was he who 
made me know I was not alone in my apprecia- 
tion of comics, of commercial art. It was he 
who assured me it was okay to like art that 
moved me, not because it moved someone else. 
It may seem silly, but let me tell you, when you 
go from following trendy 1980s artists like 
Patrick Nagel and even American classics like 
Norman Rcxkwell to embracing Modigliani 
when no one else is, it gets lonely. 

I met Moebius, an internationally 
renowned comic artist, in a gallery in Santa 
Monica in July of 1987. Moebius was the 
founding artist of the French comics magazine 
Metal Hwrlant, which came to America in 1977 
as I was beginning my junior year of high 
school. Moebius’ work on strips like The 
Airtight Garage showed me that delicate lines 
could be used as powerfully as could explosive 
word balloons in a classic Jack Kirby strip. 
Needless to say, I felt privileged to meet this 
great artist. 

In 1988, the same month my son was 
K>m, I met Peter Max at a gallery opening in 
Chicago. I happened to mention my love of 
pop culture and comics, and suddenly we were 
best friends much to the annoyance of the 
gallery owner who had invested much in pre- 
tentious catered food and was banking on the 
sale of some of the pricier works to uninformed 
yet very can older couples in their golf course 
attire and deep pockets. It was a moment I 
won’t forget, having taped Max’s posters to my 
wall as a child when other kids were taping up 
posters of David Cassidy and Susan Dey. A 


ABOVE: 

Ingrid Piit as the beautiful Carmilla 
in The Vampire Lovers (1970) 
t/ie cover of Monsterscene 8 
(acnlic, J996). 

LEFT: 

A preiiminaT^ sketch for 
Monsterscene 8 before a 
different pose was chosen. 

OPPOSITE: 

Glenn Strange as the Monster in 
I948’s Abbott and Gistello 
Meet Frankenstein 
(ac77lic. 1996). 
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ABOVE; 

The classic monster maiiS'Up lakes on an 
a/most clouTi'iilce qua/it\. Fred Givvane as 
Herman Munster for the cover of 
Monsterscene 1 1 
(acrylic, 1998). 

RIGHT; 

Vincent Price in one o//iis best later roles as 
the title character in the campy 1971 AJP /i'lm, 
The Abominable Dr. Phibes painted for the 
coi’er o/ Monsterscetie 10 (acrylic, 1997). 


print inscribed to my son hangs in my home as a memento 
of that great day. 

So there I was, in my late twenties at a Chiller Theatre 
convention somewhere in New Jersey (where you can’t 
make a single left turn) hack in 1992. 1 was there to unveil 
my latest hair-brained scheme, Monsterscene, a new mon- 
ster magazine my friend Chris Ecker and I planned to 
dominate the world with. After all, magazine publishing is 
very lucrative — really. But the crowd really did like the 
magazine complete with its amateurish logo and hand-tint- 
ed photo cover of Elsa Lanchester as the Bride of 
Frankenstein. Call it karma, fate, just plain ol’ good luck, 
whatever. But down the aisle from me, just a few tables 
away, Basil Gogos was there. The legend was at Chiller. I 
had to give him a copy of the magazine. 

Moebius was cool for a French guy. Peter Max was the 
kind of guy who I think wanted to get away from all of the 
stuffiness and go have a beer and talk about comics, but 
Basil Gogos... Basil Gogos was setting up his black and 
white prints of Frederick March from !>. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, and his print of Chaney, Sr., from London After 
Midnight. Basil Gogos, an artist whose work I had admired 
as a boy, was there behind a table shaking my hand as he 
looked suspiciously over my debut issue of Monsterscene. 
“You need me on your covers,’’ Basil told me. 

No kidding! I thought as I nodded with a goofy smile, 
not unlike Ralphie in A Christmas Story as Santa suggested 
a football as a great gift. But we talked. It was an honor. 
Before the end of the weekend, 1 assured Basil that if the 
next issue of Monsterscene ever came out, I’d figure out a 
way to have him on my cover. The whole trip back to Chicago was 
filled with thoughts and questions of how I could possibly afford to get 
Basil Gogos, a legend from my youth, onto my magazine. 

But a year and a half later, with my new publishing partner Bill 
Harrison on board, Monsterscene 2 debuted at the Chiller Theatre show, 
sporting a Basil Gogos painting of Lon Chaney from London After 
Midnight. That was May of 1994, a moment I have often referred to as 
the beginning of the Gogos renaissance. Over the next four years we 
published a meager nine more issues, hut of those nine, Gogos’ art 
appeared on seven of them. I still regret not using the Karloff 
Frankenstein image from the Topps card as the cover for issue 4, but we 
were trying hard to have original pieces on each cover. The compro- 
mise under a tight deadline is a collage of Gogos’ cards. Sorry for that 
one Basil! 

Throughout the run of Monsterscene, Basil published his own 
line of fine art lithographs that now grace the walls of countless mon- 
ster collectors throughout the world. He also worked with the Karloff, 
Lugosi, and Chaney estates to pitch a series of movie monster stamps to 
the U.S. Postal Service, creating a stunning series of double portraits 
that would go unused. I’ll never understand why the postal service 
chose the very talented Thomas Blackshear, whose work in the reli- 
gious market is breathtaking, to create monsters so obviously influenced 
by Gogos, when Basil himself was available. But it’s not like his talent 
went unnoticed. He was commissioned to create album covers for bands 
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whose memhers had grown up on his art. The cover of 
Roh Zombie's Deluxe is a quintessential Gogos 

monsterpiece. His covers for several of the Misfits’ 
albums make me envious that 1 don’t have my portrait 
painted by Basil. Jerry Only, the bassist and frontman 
for Misfits, has three! 

I realize that my writing, still loose and perhaps 
seeming to be without focus after all these years, might 
have thrown you readers, but my point, padded by 
good memories, is that 1 met Basil Gogos at a monster 
ct)nvention, not an art gallery, where his work 
belongs. But that’s because Basil Gogos paints mon- 
sters and galleries just don’t get it. When fans of 
Monsterscene approach me even today, they don’t 
identify an issue by a great video review or a feature 
on Universal’s Dracula films. They identify the issue 
by the art on the cover, and with all due respect to my 
goixl friends Jeff Preston and Dave Dorman, whose 
paintings appear on issues 5 and 7 respectively, those 
aren’t typically the ones that are discussed. It’s Gogos’ 
interpretation of Ingrid Pitt that her husband wanted 
so badly to buy from Basil. It is the Glenn Strange 
Frankenstein on issue 9, But it’s when you look at the 
cover to the sixth issue, the portrait of Tod Browning, 
that one realizes Basil Gogos is a brilliant portrait 
artist, and it just so happened that his subjects were 
often monsters. 

In 1997 I was approached by the organizers of 
Fanex, a wonderful horror convention in Baltimore, to 
present Basil Gogos with a lifetime achievement 
award. As I stood up on the stage, Basil, his longtime companion Linda, and 
Momterscene's co-publisher Bill Harrison, sat together. Bill knew what was 
going down but Basil and Linda didn’t. 1 shared much of the same history 1 
have just shared with you, and then I called Basil up to be recognized. That 
night meant a great deal to Basil. The standing ovation by fans and an amazing 
cast of Hammer horror stars touched him deeply. 

Please indulge me as I say a few words to this great man and incredible 
artist: Basil, you are the best monster artist ever. Period. You are, in addition, a 
brilliant painter worthy of the finest galleries in the world. I salute you and 
hope you treasure this book, because those who have assembled it did it out of 
respect and admiration for you. Thank you for gracing Monsterscene with the 
best covers I could have ever hoped for. Your friend and fan, Steve. 


LEFT: 

Cover art for MomteT.scene 6. 
Director Tod Browning is haunted hy 
some of his characters. Bela Lugosi and 
Carroll Borlamd as Count Mora and 
his daughter Luna in Mark of the 
Vampire and Lon Chaney in 
Brouming's earlier version of the same 
story, London After Midnight 
(acrylic, 1995). 


OPPOSITE: 


Gogos captures Christopher Lee 
in all his fury as the vampire count 
ftrr a new generation in the J 958 
Hammer prf«fuction. Horror of Steve Smith 

Dracula. First published m Chicago 

Monsterscene 3 September 2005 

(acrylic 1994). 


Steve Smith was the editor and co-puhlisher 
of Monsterscene magazine from 1992 
through 1998. He is curently a screenwriter 
and entertainment developer. 
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FROM FILM TO FINE ART 

Mollies, Advertising & Personal Works 


In the mid' 1970s Basil Gogos left the magazine 
illustration field. With the changing market and his 
personal desire to concentrate on fine art, the decision 
seemed like a natural one. 

Gogos explains his reasons for making the change: “Illustration 
was, for one thing, dying out. For another, 1 still had the love for fine arts 
and 1 felt like working in illustration was sort of, if 1 may use the word, 
‘poisoning’ my love for fine arts. Not only love, hut my opportunity to do 
tine arts, because invariably it would pour into it and influence my fine art. 
So I decided to quit illustrating in hopes that it would keep my fine arts 


BELOW: Prt?liminar\ version of the 
poster art for The Spix>k Who Sat 
hy the Dix>r. (acrylic, 1973). 

OPPOS/TE: Poster art for the 
U.S. release of a film starring 
French superstar Aloj'n Delon 
(acrylics, i970s). 


untouched hy commercialism.” 



However, Gogos still needed to make a liv 
ing so he looked for different ways to market his 
talents. He soon found what seemed like an ideal 
job at the New York office of United Artists as an 
illustrative photo retoucher for motion picture ads. 
“1 thought if I retouched, rather than illustrated, 
it would hurt my fine arts less, so I became a 
retoucher,” explains Gogos. “I learned on the 
job and it proved to be a very well-paying 
job. I mainly retouched photos for the 
black-and-white movie ads that would 
appear in newspapers.” 



"Rukran ffte Rain' 


JOSEPH E. LEVINE |»esents An AVCO EMBASSY Film A SERGE SILBERMAN ProducBon starring CHARLES BRONSON 
MARLENE JOBERT in "RIDER ON THE RAIN" Story and Screenplay by SE6ASTIEN JAPRISOT ■ with GABRIELE TINTI 
JILL IRELAND ANNIE COROV and with the paiticipabon of CORINNE MARCHAND ■ Ptodaced by SERGE SILBERMAN 
Directed by RENE CLfMENTPrintsbyMOVIEULB-COLOR IPGISSSas'l AN AVCO EMBASSY RELEASED* 


Gogos continues, “The point was to cre- 
ate an image that didn’t exist. For instance, for 
one ad Jerry Lewis was supposed to have rubber 
legs, Of course, he doesn’t have rubber legs, so 
what I did was blow up the photograph of Jerry 
Lewis with extra paper at the bottom, and I 
painted the rubber legs, shoes, everything. Then 
1 combined the two and retouched it into one 
piece of art, and eventually, he looked like he 
had rubber legs! The things they would do with 
Photoshop today, 1 was doing with paint. I 
became one of the best retouchers in the north- 
east, for the newspaper ads. I got the best jobs to 
do because they liked the fact that I was an ‘illus- 
trative’ retoucher. The other retouchers could 
retouch, very professionally, but they could not 
paint photographically. I was able to do that.” 

In addition to the black and white ads, 
Gogos occasionally painted the poster art for 
movies, including foreign films which UA was 
distributing in the U.S. He did poster art for the 
Japanese cult classic Infra Man and an Italian- 
made Charles Bronson movie released here as 
Rider on the Rain. Gogos recalls, “That’s one of 
my best posters. 1 was told that if you didn’t paint 
that vein Bronson has on his right arm biceps 
in, he wouldn’t approve it. He wanted that vein. 
In any event, I’m very proud of that one, it was 
quite a painting. And everybody loved it.” 


THREE VERSIONS » COLLECTOR'S SET 


XOMBtK MUimitt 
on a fMgIbfenIna Ouecf 



UVtnS DGAD 

SCOTT SCHWARTZ • ROBERT DEVEAU 
DONNA ASALI • BOB ALLEN • ZITA JOHANN 



Jason Denise Mairead 

MERRELLS WELCH CARTY 


Jealous 


passions erupt In 
' IMS YORKSHIRE 


ABOV'E; 

PromottoTwi an for Raiders of the 
Li\'ing Dead used os cover an on ifie 
DVD etiiium (dcrviic, i986L 

BELOW RIGHT: 

Recemiy completed poster an for the 
Bntis/i movie. A Jealous GixJ. 

(ocryli'c, 2005). 

OPROSITE: 

One-skeei poster for Rider on the Rain 
starring Charles Bron-son (casein. 1974)- 

PAGE 96; 

One-.sheef poster /or the cult classic 
Inframan (acrylic 1975). 

PAGE 97; 

A Tuskan Roi'Jer from Star Wars U’htch 
appeared on a Topps Star Wars Trading 
card, (acrylic 1978). 
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THEULTin/JTEmSOIECICE FICTIDtl 


JOSEPH BRENNER presenis "INFRA-MAN" A SHAW BROTHERS Production 
Produced by RUNME SHAW • Directed by HUA-SHAN • Creative Services-E H. GLASS • Color by MOVIE LAB 
Copyrigm > t975 INFRA-ASSOCIATES • Distributed by JOSEPH BRENNER ASSOCIATES. INC 

PANAVISION • STEREO-INFRA-SOUND 
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From design to finished product: 
For movie posters like the one for the 
Italian-made comedy. T/iis Time I'll Make 
You Rich, Gogos first created a color 
“comp" (comprehensive layout). Loosely 
painted, it established the composition 
and color scheme for approval. The final 
illustration was done closely following 
the approved design (acrylic, 1975). 


THE 

SINCE 


"1111$ Time i’ll 
Make You Rich ” 
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His lust for Blood cannot be satisfied— 






Th^'re HELL-ON-EARTH 
th LOVE -LUSTS and BLOOO-LUSTS 
will SHOCK YOU OUT OF YOUR SEAT 
and mind ! 


NIGHT OF THE 
HO\VUNG 13TAST 


Starring PAUL NASCHY GRACE MILLS CILVIOAL SILVIA SOUR LOUIS INDUNI 
Directed by MJ BONNS In Gevacolor Running tme 87 minutes 
Aa INOCrENOENT-lNTEMAnONAL ><crurm Co>^. D — - 


Sam Sherman, who had been an editor 
at Warren when Gogos began doing covers 
there, later became a film producer forming 
Independent-International Pictures 
Corporation which produced and released many 
low-budget films. Sherman occasionally asked 
his old friends from his Warren days, like Gogos 
and Gray Morrow, to do promotional art for 
films his company was releasing. Gogos did 
illustrations for several of Sherman’s products 
like the U.S. release of House of Psychotic 
Women and the video release of Night of the 
Hoivling Beast, both starring Spain’s leading 
horror star of the ‘70s, Paul Naschy. Sherman's 
Raider's of the Living Dead was recently released 
on DVD with Gogos’ art on the cover. 


ABOVE; 


Rigiit: 

One-sheet for the U.S. release oj 
Hi>use of Psychotic Women, 
also starring Paul hJaschy 
(acrylics, J970s). 
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LEFT; 

Original poster art for 
They’re Coming to Get You! 


To get 

you. 


BELOW; 


Duotone poster for 
They’re Coming to Get You! 




After several years of working on movie 
ads, Gogos made another career change. 
“Eventually, the movie companies moved out 
i.)f New York, and went to the West Coast so 
there was no movie work here,” Gogos recalls. 
“I looked around, and I decided to tr>’ the 
advertising world. First, I went to work for a 
studio as a sketch man, and a magic marker 
artist, which was the thing of the day. That, 
too, I had to learn on the job, just like air- 
brushing, and in no time at all, I got the hang 
of it. Then I went to an agency with my sam- 
ples, and they hired me. It was a very large 
agency, one of the largest, and soon after that, 

I became Senior Sketch Artist doing story- 
boards and presentation art. For the first time, 
instead of having to do one piece of work 
every week or two, I suddenly had to do thirty 
and forty frames a day! There wasn’t even 
time to look at reference, I just kept drawing. 
.And I stayed with them for thirteen years.” 


RIGHT AND ABOVE: 
marker samples. (1980s) 
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6RIAT raOTOS 


MARLON 
BRANDO 

in ORE ETEI JtCIIS 

OLD TIUE 
eOWBOTST&ES 

SPOTUCHT ON 

BONANZA 


LEFT; Hwmf)/irev Bogart 
(pencil, /990s). 

BELOW; Portrait of Marlon 
Brantio on the ewer of 
Wildest Westerns 6 (/961). 

BELOW LEFT; Recent 
p/ioto of J . David Spwrloc/(. 
Basil Gogos & Kerry Gammill. 

OPPOSITE PAGE; Portrait 
of Rohert Mitc/iwtn done uhen 
Gogos was 18 (pastels). 
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Drawing from Life 



After years of working in illustration and advertis- 
ing, Gogos feared his professional skills were interfering 
with his ability to produce the work he loved most; draw- 
ing and painting from life. He felt it was time to reevalu- 
ate where he was artistically and where he wanted to be. 
In order to reconnect with his original fine art goals, he 
made the somewhat surprising decision to enroll in art 
classes. 
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“It got to the point where I needed 
it, so I went back to school,” Gogos 
explains. “I told the teacher, ‘I am a pro- 
fessional and I don’t want to interfere with 
the class but 1 need studio time all over 
again. If you’ll allow me to join the class 
I’ll do whatever you tell me, as long as I 
can paint,’ and 1 joined the class as a 
workshop. And 1 did a couple of nice 
paintings there. And I enjoyed it, because 
1 could work from real life again, which I 
loved! I got the chance to have a live 
model again and paint from life. I went 
every night, five nights a week! And 
then, on Saturday. I went in and did life 
drawings. So I was always in school, learn- 
ing, at something that I always loved.” 
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RETURN OF THE KING 


The Gogos Renaissance 



The original Famous Monsters of 
Filmland ceased publication in 1983. 
For most horror fans, it had not been 
the same since the late ‘70s when it 
shifted its focus to the new post-Star 
Wars blockbuster films, using mostly 
photos from current films on the 
covers and pushing the beloved old 
monsters to the background. 

LEFT, 

An illwtrarifm for Jekyll and Hyde's restaurant. 

Gogos was his outi model for this piece (acrylic, 1999). 

BELOW: 

Gogos painted five new mnmcer portraits os title cards 

for Topps' set of Universcd Monsters trading cards 

released in 1994- 



OPPOS/TE; 

Son's Karloff as Imhotep in the 1932 classic, 
The Mummy (ocrviic, 1994)- 
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The vintage horror films 
were being shown with less fre- 
quency and seemed in danger of 
K*ing forgotten. But as fans tired 
of the effects-heavy sci-fi epics 
and hockey masked killers, they 
began to miss their old friends. 

By the 1990s, older fans 
who were part of the “Monster 
Kid” generation that had grown 
up watching horror films on late- 
night TV and reading monster 
magazines were now nostalgic for 
the feelings they experienced in 
those days. 

As a result, during the 
mid-1990s there was a resur- 
gence of interest in classic horror 
films. Younger fans were seeing 
the vintage horror films for the 
first time on cable TV and home 
video. New classic monster pub- 
lications and products began to 
appear and monster fan gather- 
ings were growing. 

When Basil Gogos, who 
was now a legend among monster 
fans and collectors, agreed to 
appear as a guest at a monster fan 
gathering in 1993, the fans were 
more than ready for his return. 

Gogos’ longtime compan- 
ion and fellow artist, Linda, who is 
also a painter, knew little of the 
impact of Basil’s commercial work 
until she accompanied him to the 
event. “I did two new black-and- 



white prints and Linda thought 1 was crazy,” recalls Gogos. “fans 
went crazy buying them. It was quite beautiful how people were 
taken by them. I was very moved. It was so beautiful it brought me 
back into it again.” 

With Gogos hack in circulation and with his skills for cap- 
turing the essence of the classic monsters just as in tune as ever, 
new offers began to come his way, many from old Famous Monsters 
readers who were now publishers or editors or even rock stars. 

Topps cards commissioned Gogos to paint five new monster 
portraits for a set of monster trading cards and he began to produce 
cover art for the excellent new magazine, Monsterscene. Gogos was 
back where he belonged. 


ABOVE; 

Bela Lugosi in his greatest rale as the undead 
count in the 1931 classic, Dracula painted for 
the Topps L/nit'ersai Monsters lUustrated card 
series (acrylic, 1994). 

OPPOSITE PAGE; 

Son's Karloff as The Monster in the on'ginal 
Frankenstein painted /or the Topps 
Universal Monsters Illustrated card series 
(acrylic. 1994). 
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r;ght: 

The Metfliutia Mutant from the 
J950s sci-fi classic This Island 
Earth (acrylics, J996) 

BELOW; 

The beautiful art deco robot from 
Fritz Lang’s futuristic masterpiece, 
Metropt)iis (charcoal, 1995). 

OPPOSITE, TOP; 
Basil Gogos is menaced by the Gill 
Man himsei/. Ben Chapman, the 
man inside the suit in The 
Creature from the Black 
Lagoon, poses with Gogos at a 
horror contention. 

OPPOSITE PAGE, BOTTOM; 
The Creature from the Black 
Lagoon (acrylics, 1996). 




Now knowing that the old horror fans were still out 
there and eager for more Gogos monsters, Basil produced a 
series of limited edition art prints from new paintings of 
popular film monsters, including the Metaluna Mutant from 
the 1950s sci-fi classic, T/iis Island Earth. For this one Gogos 
decided it was better not to add his usual multicolored light- 
ing effect. “It’s very busy with the big brain and the veins. I 
studied him very well and placed every vein exactly where 
it actually was. I couldn’t add a yellow to it because I had 
yellow in the background. He’s pretty colorful already. It was 
one of those things where it was so busy it couldn’t take any 
more color." 

Gogos also produced a series of black and white draw- 
ings of silent horror film characters including several of Lon 
Chaney’s greatest creations. Prints of these pieces are still 
available on the Basil Gogos website, u'lcu;. basilgogos.com. 
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“ What can I say about Basil Gogos! 
He is a wonderful and talented person. 
When he paints The Creature you can 
almost see the gills 7nove. I cherish his 
friendship and always look forward to 
seeing him at monster gatherings. 
May he live forever. ” 

— Ben Chapman 

T/ie Giil Man in 
Creature from the Black Lagoon 


One of Gogos’ favorite classic 
monsters is the Creature from the 
Black Lagoon. “Creatively, the 
Creature is a great monster,” Gogos 
observes. “1 remember in the movie, 
trumpets blasted ever>’ time he 
would come out of the water and it 
really scared you.” 

However, the Creature is not 
an easy subject to paint, as Gogos 
explains. “He’s full of scales and 
humps and gills and stuff. Painting 
him was tedious, but I enjoyed it 
because it gave me a chance to have 
good, strong darks and lights from all 
over the place. Someone 1 knew at 
an advertising agency once called me 
to find out what color the Creature 
really was and none of us knew 
because we saw it in black and 
white. I used colors that I made up, 
picturing a fish and an amphibian, 
something that lives in the water 
and on land. 1 also saw a mother of 
pearl on it, and hy throwing different 
color lights on it, it gave me a 
chance to do something rather radi- 
cal with it. And I really enjoyed 
doing it!” 
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ICONS OF HORROR 

Tributes to Classic Monster Movie Stars 


Part of what has made the classic movie monsters so appealing to genera- 
tions of horror fans is the special quality of the actors behind the make-up. Our 
favorite creepy characters would not he the same without the talented men 
beneath the make-up and their peculiar gifts. While painting a face and striving 
to bring out the thoughts and emotions behind it, an artist feels he has come to 
know his subject intimately. Over the years, Basil Gogos has developed a special 
appreciation fot the classic horror film stars and feels very close to them. 

Bela Lugosi 
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Boris Karoff 



“ One does not just look at Basil Gogos' work, one is mesmerized by it. 

His choice of subject, his dynamic use of color, the energy and emotion which leap 
from his canvases capture the attention of even the most casual passerby. One need not 
be a fan of the genre to be enthralled by his genius. Basii Gogos has done more than 
any other artist to pay tribute to the Classic Horror characters and to the men who 
portrayed them. For this, their families and their fans are extremely grateful. 

Thank ^ou, Basil. . . ” 

— Sara Karloff 

“ Basil Gogos’ paintings masterfully capture the essence 
of the classic horror characters. When I enjoy Basil Gogos’ 
paintings of my father, 1 am taken back to those days when 
Hollywood horror was bom. The family is grateful that Basil 
has chosen to preserve for posterity Dad’s unique personah'ty. ” 

— Bela G. Lugosi 


LEFT and ABOVE: 
Concept an for postage 
scamps hanoTmg Boris 
Karloff and Bela Lugosi 
showing the actors as they 
appeared out of mafce-up in 
the early 1930s and as tiieir 
most famous screen creations. 
Count Dracula and the 
Frankenstein Moaster. 
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“ Man)' of us have been 
captivated by the wonderful style of 
Basil Gogos. He has been a 
tremendous inspiration to me os he 
has brought to life our favorite 
monsters with his skillful 
and unique use of color. ” 

— Thomas Blackshear 

RencmTied painter of 
Star Trek, King Kong 
and various postage stamp series. 

Lon Chaney 


When the families of Boris Karloff, Bela 
Lugosi and Lon Chaney, Sr. and Jr. asked Gogos to 
lend his talents to a special cause, he was delight- 
ed. In the mid' 1990s, horror star descendants Sara 
Karloff, Bela Lugosi, Jr. and Ron Chaney joined 
forces in a campaign to honor the classic horror 
actors and their famous screen characters with 
their own series of U.S. postage stamps. To aid in 
this effort, Gogos painted several images to draw 
attention to the effort and the pieces were also 
used to present the idea to the United States Postal 
Service and show various concepts for the design. 

The campaign proved successful with the 
Classic Movie Monster stamps being issued in 
October of 1997, though changes included, the 
actors not appearing out of make-up and Postal- 
Service-approved artist (and Gogos enthusiast), 
Thomas Blackshear providing the final art. 
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Lon Chaney, Jr. 



Chaney Entertainment, Inc., is run by Ron Chaney, 
grandson of Lon Chaney, Jr. and great-grandson of Lon Chaney, 
Sr. Like Sara Karloff and Bela Lugosi, Jr., Ron is also a big fan of 
Basil Gogos’ art and has enjoyed the relationship they have had 
with projects such as Basil’s art prints of Chaney Sr. characters 
and the campaign to give the horror stars their own series of U.S. 
postage stamps. He credits Gogos’ promotional paintings with 
helping the stamp project get the attention of thousands of fans 
who supported the effort and made it a reality. 

Ron’s latest projects are the completion of a book begun 
by his grandfather called A Century of Chaneys, and a campaign 
to award his grandfather, Chaney, Jr., with a star on the 
Hollywood Walk of Fame. Basil Gogos would like to personally 
request that all his fans support this effort. 

For more information, visit www.lonchaney.com. 


ABOVE; 

Concept art for the Urn Chaney, Jr. 
postage stamp sliou/ing the star without 
make-up and his most famous monster 
character. The Wolf Man (1995). 

OPPOSITE PAGE: 

Concept art for the Lon Chaney, Sr. 
postage stamp showing the rtatural face of 
the Man of a Thousand Faces alongside 
one of fits most famous ones , 

The Phantom of the Opera f /995) . 
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“/n all my years as a professional painter, and they are many, 

1 have excelled most in one area, that of the film monster genre. J 
have met some of the actors who portrayed film monsters, but much to 
my regret, 1 never met the supreme Karloff. A superb facial structure 
with nicely chiseled planes, deeply sunken eye sockets, high cheek 
bones, and with one side of his jaw bone deeper than the other — pure 
drama. 1 must have painted him a dozen times. I respected Karloff 
as an actor, and at the same time loved him, as by all accounts a 
good man, even though he stole Christmas. So long, dear friend, 
you are missed, ff 

— Basil Gogos 


BELOW; 

Chiller Tlieatre moga- 
jine’s special Zacherley 
80th birthday tribute issue 
(acrylic. 1998). 

OPPOSITE: 

Bcrris Rarlo^ os The 

(acrylic, 1995). 



A horror icon of a different 
generation to the classic monsters 
as the nation’s foremost TV horror 
host. He has been the subject of at 
least three Basil Gogos paintings 
including one Famous Monsters 
cover, an 80th birthday tribute 
issue of Chiller Theatre magazine 
and the cover of the first issue of 
the new comic book. Zacherley’s 
Midnight Terrors. 

/t’s great to be able to 
say something in favor of old 
Basil. That big portfolio that 
he has is just astonishing to 
see. He did that wonderful 
picture of me that was on 
Famous Monsters magazine 
years ago. He certainly has a 
knack for these portraits, he 
just does everything. If you’re 
seeing this collection of his 
work, you’re a lucky person. 
I’m glad he’s still around. . v 


sort, Zacherley helped introduce a 


dool ®ljaul 




ZACH 

80 th 
BIRTHD 
BAS 


— John Zacherle 
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“Basil’s work is magnificent! His unique style and beautiful use of color has captured both 
my g;reat-'grandfather and grand father’s likeness brilliantly. But beyond the amazing realism 
of the image he creates, he manages to continually express emotion in his work. The various 
characters he has depicted of the Chaney’s reflect a multitude of emotions within, such as 
fear, anger, pain, pity, remorse and sorrow. Basil, thank you for giving and 
sharing your art with so many. Bravo.' ” 

— Ron Chaney 
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Lon Chaney, Sr. has been a frequent 
subject of Gogos’ paintings over the years. His 
stark, colorful portraits of Chaney as the 
Phantom of the Opera and the saw-toothed 
vampire from London After Midnight, which 
appeared on the early issues of Fomow-s 
Monsters magazine, are among his most memo- 
rable works. 

When asked about Lon Chaney, Gogos 
replies, “He was quite original. I enjoyed illus- 
trating his various make-ups. I appreciated the 
effort he took in his roles and 1 like the movies 
very much. All of them were good. His per- 
formance as the Hunchback of Notre Dame is 
full of pathos and compassion.” 

Gogos enjoys films from the silent era, 
partly because of the look of the film itself. 
“There was a sense of drama you got out of the 
nitrate film. It was very much like an old glass 
negative photograph. It’s just beautiful. And 
you get tonal values that you don’t get with 
newer film.” 

Of the Phantom of the Opera painting 
(acrylic 1994), Basil says, “That one was inter- 
esting because I chose a blurred picture, pur- 
posely, to work from to see how much of 
myself I could put into it. And it came out like 
a real portrait, a classical portrait. 1 love it 
because it’s more painterly. Everything was not 
there for me so 1 had to use my imagination 
and enhance it. It’s like fine art and 1 love it.” 


TOP: 

Lon Chaney as the Vampire in the bst/ilm, 
London After Midnight ( J 927) . Chaney used 
wire rings around his eyes to achieve a hypnotic 
stare and false teeth with wires at the edges which 
held his mouth in a fiendish perpetual grin 
(prismacoloT 1994). 


LEFT; 

Chaney in his first monstrous role as the disfigured 
bellringer, Quasimodo in 1923's The Hunchback 
ofNotre Dame (prismacolor 1994). 
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CHARCOAL CHILLERS 

Horror Noir Portraits 


Although most famous for 
the kaleidoscopic colors he gives 
his monster paintings, Gogos is 
just as adept at capturing the 
strange beauty of classic film crea- 
tures in sinister shades of gray. 

Gogos explains, “For black and 
white, you think in terms of light and 
shadow. Both color and black and white 
art are based on form and value. Dark 
against light, white against black, black 
against gray... contrasting values. 

“You generally start with shadows. For 
horror portraits, you want a lot of dramatic 
shadows. Once you put all your values in, at 
a given point you have your artistic state- 
ment made. The finish is just a matter of 
tightening up or rendering. Even in a color 
piece, all your good statements are made in 
the light and shadow and color is just an 
additional step, just a matter of adding hues." 

On the following pages we present a 
gallery of studies in light and shadow from 
the hand of the master. 



LEFT; 

The haunting face of Barhara Steele frtm her most famous horror role , 
the 1960 Man'o Bava classic, Black Sunday. 

OPPOSITE PAGE: 

The /Tightening title character from the sulrematural thriller, 

Curse of the Demon. 
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LEFT: 

As Dr. Craven the sorcerer in 
The Raven. 


ABOVE; 

Playing Death itself in The 
Masque of the Red Death. 
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The fascinating face of Bela Lugosi. 

LEFT: 

At his most mesmeriong os voodoo master 
'Murtlfir' Legendre in the eerie 
) 932 classic. White Zombie. 

ABOVE; 

In the role that made him «;orld famous 
and Jaunehed the gulden age of 
sound horror films , the 1931, Dracula. 

RiGHT; 

Lugosi's disrinctii'e profile was altered 
for this test molce-up for his role as 
the "Sayer of the Law” in the still-poweT^I 
1932 film, The Island of Lost Souls. 


■''I 
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A fcrillianc blend of actor and mafce-Mp combined to 
create the most iconic screen monster ofcdl time. Two charciial studies 
of Boris Karloff as the inarticulate monster in the original 1931 
Frankenstein. Make-up by the great Jack Pierce who created the 
make-up for all of Uniivrsal's monsters of the I9i0s and 1940s 
includijig The Mummy and The Wolf Man. 
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The peculiar features and persorxality of Eisa Lanchester were perfect for the swan-like 
female creation in director James Whale's 1935 masterpiece, The Bride of Frankenstein. 
The hairstyle was inspired by the Egyptian bust of Queen Nefertiti. 
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LEFT: 

Beia Lugosi os the widead 
Transylvanian count in Dracula 

ABOVE; 

Fredric March as the evil Mr. Hycle in the 
1931 version o/Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
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Moi’te Werewolves 



FAR LEFT; 

A STiarling Henr^ Hull in 
The Werewolf of Lor^Jon. 

LEFT: 

HoHyufjod’s most famous Ijycan- 
cJirope, Lon Chonev, Jr. hrwis at 
the /uli rruxm in The Wolf Man. 

BELOW: 

Oliver Reed carries the Curse of 
the Werewolf in the 1960 
Hammer fwoduction. 
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This lijnamic pintraii o/Lon Chaney as 
The Phantom of the Opera iwis an original creation 
based on dojens of character reference studies. 


OPPOSITE PAGE 
Claude Rains as the masked 
Phantom in the srylish 1943 version. 
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GOGOS ROCKS ON 

Heavy Metal Horror 


Although it may seem like an odd blend at first, 
when you think about it, the pairing of Basil Gogos and 
rock music makes perfect sense. Both offered pure excite- 
ment and emotion. And with some of today’s rock stars 
looking more and more like monsters, it’s only natural that 
they would think of Basil Gogos as the ideal artist to cap- 
ture them in all their monstrous glory. 

Gogos remembers how his first CD cover came about: “I got into it 
by virtue of The Misfits who were the first rock musicians to ask me to do a 
cover for them. They are horror fans and we had met at several horror con- 
ventions and became very good friends. At one of the shows they came 


BELOW RIGHT 
Basil Gogos an of ihe cot er of 
Rob Zombie’s Heilbilly Deluxe 
CD (acrylic. 1998). 

BELOW LEFT: 

Rock group Elecrric Frankenstein’s 
Bum Bright, Burn Fast 
(acrylic, 2005). 

OPPOSITE PAGE: 

Detail of Gogos' illwtrarion for 
Bum Bright, Burn Fast, dime in 
a style similar to the frenetic 
underground and hot rod cartoon 
art u’liicb is tbe signature of the 
band's poster art. 
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The Misfits have adopted as 
their trademark a hooded skull-faced 
villain resembling the character from 
1940s serial. The Crimson Ghost. The 
character would have been a good can- 
didate for a monster magazine cover of 
the 1960s so it was a perfect subject for 
a Gogos painting. 

“The first thing I did for them was 
a painting that looked like the Crimson 
Ghost,” Gogos recalls, “and then 1 did 
one of Jerry Only, a portrait of him in 
costume with lightning coming down and 
striking him. It was used as the cover of 
one of the rock music magazines.” 

The Misfits even titled one of 
their CDs Famous Monsters and asked 
Gogos to paint the entire group for the 
cover. When it was released, jerry Only 
told Cosmik Debris Magazine, “Basil 
Gogos was one of the first artists we 
appreciated, because he did the covers for 
Famous Monsters magazine when we were 
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kids. So this album is actually 
our childhood dreams of 
being on the cover of Famous 
Monsters.” 

“Rob Zombie liked 
what 1 did for The Misfits 
and, being that he always 
liked my work, he gave me an 
assignment to paint the cover 
for his CD, Deluxe. 

Then I did another one for 
him for a CD with music from 
Frankenstein films and one 
more of his own music. And 
they were very successful. As 
a matter of fact, the Hellbilly 
Deluxe CD became a plat- 
inum record which is superb. 
And the record company gave 
me a citation for being a part 
of the platinum record. 

“Before I knew it I was 
doing more work for rock 
stars for their CDs. And 1 find 
it to be exciting work. It gets 
me out of the realm of con- 
ventional illustration and 
seriousness and I have fun 
doing it.” 




ABOVE: 

The Misfits' mascot, as 
painted by Gogos for the 
CD American Psycho, 
(acrylic, 1997) 

LEFT: 

Art from the back cover 
of Misfits Meet The 
Nutley Brass. 

(acrylic, 2005) 
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LOOKING BACK 


. . .and Ahead 



Looking back over his long 
and varied career, it’s clear that 
Basil Gogos could have gone in 
almost any direction he wanted. 
Classic horror film fans are very 
lucky that he spent a major por- 
tion of his career in the field of 
monster art. 

Asked whether or not he likes being 
regarded as the world’s greatest monster 
painter, Gogos replies, “I do, because it’s 
the only place where I really excelled. And 
doing monster art I am usually my own art 
director, I do each piece the way I would 
like to paint it. 1 have total freedom. 
Whenever I do a monster for a magazine or 
a client or even for myself, I’m completely 
free. If people tell me what colors to use, 

I’m stumped. It gets in the way and it hurts 
the job. That’s why I tell people, ‘1 will do 
it my way.’ When people tell me what to 
do it holds me back. In other words, I hate 
to just render. Most of my career in art, 1 
rendered and I hated that. But the monster 
portraits I do, the crazy way that I paint 
them, 1 do my way, and I love it.” 


ABOVE: 

Bela Lugosi as Ygor in Son of Frankenstein. A far cry from 
his suat e Dracula persona, the gruff and crafty Ygirr was one 
of Lugosis best characterizaticms. 

OPPOSITE PAGE: 

A rather dark interpretation of Bori.s Karloff as the Monster in 
Son of Frankenstein- 
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Asked about his plans for 
the future, Gogos says, “I do want 
to go more into fine arts. I don’t 
know how the fans are going to 
take it. I will still do monsters, but I 
also want to go into fine arts. 1 do 
have a plan and, I’d say, so far half a 
dozen paintings that I plan to do 
which are on a social level and 
political level. Eventually I’d like to 
do The Last Supper actual size. 
That’s what I'd like to do. And 1 
want to see it hanging in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York. 


“ Basil Gogos doesn’t 
paint pictures of monsters, 
and never has . What he does 
is conjure their essences on 
canvas like a magician. 

More than that, he 
conjures our love of these 
subjects in a manner that 
defies description or analysis. 
How does an artist infuse an 
entire fan community’s love 
of a whole genre into his 
brushstrokes! I’ll never he 
able to explain it, but I know 
I’ll always be grateful for it. 
Seeing Gogos’ portraits is 
revisiting the best friends 
of my childhood.” 

— Frank Darabont 

Directur o/The Green Mile and 
the Shawshank ReJemptiun, 
ScreenwTiter of Frankenstein (1994). 



About this dark and moody portrait o/ Frankenstein’s Monster, 
Gogos says, “I painted it during a rather depressing time in my life. I 
u;as supposed to go to Paris with Linda and her daughter hut my father 
was very ill so I stayed behind to be with him. I was very depressed the 
next day because I couldn't help my father any more than I did. It u'os 
winter — very cold. I was also taking care of Linda’s little dog, which 
was a very old dog, and next day the dog died — more depression. The 
next day was a gray, terrible, snowy, windy day. I u'ent to my studio 
to try to work and this is what I was painting at the time. The Monster 
is also dead. I created all this lighting which doesn't exist. It’s kind of 
wrong, hut it works. And / kept the colors fairly dark. It reminds me 
of a depressing time but I love the piece just the same." 
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AskeJ if he enjoys modern horror 
films, Gogos replies. “1 liked the monster 
movies very much up until the special 
eiYects became so important. I began to lose 
a little bit of interest because I am not a fan 
of special effects over characters. There was 
an element of romance years ago. Today 
almost every movie they remake is not as 
good. 1 liked Wolf with Jack Nicholson. The 
make-up reminds me of The Werewolf of 
London, which I think is a great make-up. 
But it was still not like the old movies. I 
miss the old days where they kept you con- 
stantly in contact with the essence of the 
movie. There was mood and atmosphere, 
not graphic gore. I don’t go for that. As a 
matter of fact, I was asked to do a cover of 
this guy with the sharp blades on his hands, 
Freddy Kruger. And I said, ‘No, I won’t do 
it,’ because 1 resent the character. It’s a 
shock character, it’s not a monster in the 
classic sense. So I do appreciate the old 
movies. There was a romance about them 
that 1 miss.” 

Basil Gogos’ work is a part 
of me, especially my youth. As an 
avid reader of Famous Monsters, 
well actually 1 didn't read them much 
but I loved baking at the images, I 
am very familiar with his covers. 
They were always my favorites. You 
could spot a Gogos cover from a mile 
away. His bold use o/ colors and style 
was like no other. His work has 
made a bsting impression on this 
monster kid. I can’t wait to see 
a book filled with his 
outstanding art work. ” 



ABOVE; 

Rondo Hatton, who portrayed 
the back'hreujiing killer. The 
Creeper m /iIttis of the 1 940s , 
was ilie t'lctim of the glandular 
decease acromegaly wfiicfi 
distorred fiis facial features. 

RIGHT: 

A meeting of legends . famous 
monster artist. Basil Gogos 
meets legendary Shadow book 
cover illustrator, Jim Steranko 
at a 2005 New York 
appearance. 



— Rick Baker 

AakJemv Autinl-umnmg maice-np artist 
Star Wars, The Ring, Men In Black, Ed Wood, 
& American Werewolf in London. 


OPPOSITE PAGE; 

A new portrait of Kong, 
from t/ie original J933 fantasy 
classic, King Kong. 
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Terrors of the Twenties 

TOP LEFT: 

Conrfld Veidt in the silent film , The Man Who Laughs. 
T/iis make-ut} u'os one of BatTnan creator Boh Kane’s 
inspirations for the look of The joker. 

LEFT: 

Max Shreck in the silent German classic Nosferatu. 

ABOVE: An interesting neu’ painting of Lon Chaney 
as The P/iantom of t/te Opera. 

OPPOSITE PAGE: 

A sinister looking Bela Lugosi as lie appeared in the original 
production of Dracula, three years before recreating the 
role for the classic film imion. 
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ABOVE: A recent painting of Lon Chaney, Jr. as The Wo[f Man. 

OPPOS/TE PAGE; a recent portrait of Boris Karloff as the Monster m Bride of Frankenstein 
for the coi/er of the CD, Rob Zombie presents The Words and Music of Frankenstein. 






OPPOSITE PAGE: 
A recent painting of 
James Cagney as the 
Hunchback of Notre 
Dame as seen in 
the Lon Chantey 
biographv, Man of a 
Thousand Faces. 

RIGHT; 

Horror teteran 
Christopher Lee in 
one of his recent roles 
— as Santman in 
Peter Jachson’s 
Lord of the Rings. 


Part of Basil Gogos’ goal as an artist is to capture the inner feelings of the mon- 
ster he portrays in his paintings and he hopes that his audience will look past their 
frightening appearance and recognize the sympathetic side of these monstrous beings. 
He elaborates, “I believe in the helplessness of the monsters. They are quite helpless. 
People do often develop compassion for the monster. Like the Creature from the Black 
Lagoon. When they keep shooting at him when he’s on the shore, Richard Carlson says 
'That’s enough’ after they wounded him so badly. The Creature can’t help what it is. So 
that compassion is something that I search for and it seems to come through my paint- 
ings. Most monsters well deserve some compassion. As dangerous as they may be, it’s a 
natural thing for them. They’re animals, or think like animals, and can’t help them- 
selves. They’re frightening creatures but nevertheless, they live. And we are always 
trying to destroy them.” 
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Ornimg/nH circle. 
Detail of a neu'K 
created interpretation 
of t/ie /x/rtrait tfiat 
started it all. Vincent 
Price as Roderick in 
The House of Usher, 
i/ie sufj/ect ()/ Basil 
Gogos' /ir.st mwister 


Gogos’ current work includes commissions for CD covers, movie art, monster portraits for private 
collectors, and his personal fine art. Looking at the scope of Basil Gogos' career, it seems that he can do 
almost anything. Gogos responds, “I had been trained to do anything and everything, and do it well. I’ve 
been trained well and can compete with anyone in any field.” 

As proof of that, Gogos recently entered a national competition for wildlife artists. “I came in 
eleventh out of over 800 entries. Most of these people do nothing but wildlife. I paint monsters, tanks, 
women. 1 was awarded a citation from the government for being one of the best wildlife painters in America.” 

Gogos continues, “That’s why 1 say I was trained to do anything and everything very well. 
Sometimes that's not a plus in an artist. If an artist specializes in one thing, you become so good that no 
one can touch you. But often, it’s like you divide your talents. The pie gets sliced too thin. You become a 
jack of all trades — master of none. That’s one thing I never experienced. While I worked in many areas, 

1 remain the master of monsters. So, no complaints!” 
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"Basil's art was an amating gift for me as a filmmaker. Fans knew the movie would terrify them before they got to the theater.” 

- ROGER CORMAN 

[\rKt><r irl The House Of L'lhrr. The Pit and the Pendulum. The Roien, and Mode of the Ked Death 


To create paintings of intense beauty featuring Frankenstein’s monster, The Creature frt>m the Black Lagoon or even Herman friggin' 
Munster and turn them into something that is ready to be hung in a gallery is, in my opinion, truly a mad genius at work.” 



T/ie Famous Monster Movie Art of Basil Gogos is a celebration of the career 
of the acknowledged master of film monster portrait art. To many fan-s of classic 
horror movies, the name Basil Gogos is as familiar as that of Btiris Karloff, Bela 
Lugosi or Vincent Price. Gogos' paintings are as iconic as his subjects. This long- 
overdue retrospective features high-quality reproductions of many of his most famous 
paintings as well as many previously unpublished paintings and drawings of classic 
film creatures and actors as well as the artist's magazine, book cover, RikL CD 
cover art, and movie posters. Also featured are in-depth interviews with the 
artist and commentary from his contemporaries and film professionals. 


Paperback $24-95 in USA 


- ROB ZOMBIE 

icmn und Jiivci>K<irHauw of KXK) t.'uT}>s«s and Th< D 


“Basil Gogos' paintings masterfully capture the essence of the classic horror characters. 

When 1 enjoy Basil's paintings, I am taken back to those days when Hollywtnxl horror was bom.” 

BELA G. LIIGOSI 

L>bcuIu oettu. BcU Lugctti. 

“Basil's marvelous, mcKHiy makeovers of movie 
maniacs, make him a maven of macabre masterpieces. 

He has truly helped to keep horror 
fandom and our best fiends ALIVE!” 

- FORREST J ACKERMAN 

FnuJkJmK edit.v oi Pjinoui Motiiecti nf FtimLind rootf 

“Gogos'. ..is second to none. His covers are 
superior to my monster (paintings). Thanks to 
this collection, his work should endure." 

- JAMES BAMA 

LrgcnJriJv artist sixit-cw,* CVk SavoKe paperhock i 
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